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KEEPING OUT OF A RUT. 
By A WEsTERN AGENT. 

A personal acquaintance with the extraordinary solicitors of the 
United States would doubtless show that they are not greatly in- 
debted to “book learning” for their success, but it would undoubtedly 
prove that they have a perfect knowledge of human nature and that 
they have wisely, patiently and persistently played upon it. However 
unconscious they may have been of their own practices their success 
was not an accident nor the result of mere blind impulses. Whether 
it is due to intuition, instinct, genius or to anything which may stand 
for what is unexplainable, they always did the right thing at the 
right time. And the practices and principles of art are nearly always 
developed by ordinary men through a study of the great masters. 

The material which a solicitor works with is human nature. To 
succeed he must thoroughly understand it and know how to mold it 
to his will. A solicitor in the Middle West who made a remarkable 
success during a period of sixteen yéars had a keen insight into his 
materials, and without any ability to theorize he yet never failed to 
invent a device for increasing the number of his applications when- 
ever it was needed. It will be convenient to call him Jones. 

When he first began to solicit the deferred dividend was just be- 
coming popular. There were no actual results in existence, but there 
were a vast array of wonderful predictions, and prospects were readily 
interested in the high estimates. Jones began his career with almost 
no technical knowledge of the business, and undertook to sell limited 
payment life contracts with a deferred dividend period. In a short 
time he discovered a flaw in his proposition, in the fact that if the 
policyholder died before the end of the dividend period he lost his 
dividends. To compensate him for this loss Jones combined a return 
premium contract with the tontine feature, and for a small additional 
sum the policyholder could guarantee to his estate every cent that he 
had paid to the company. In most cases he was easily persuaded that 
he was getting something for nothing, and Jones sold business in the 
sum of $400,000 during his first year. 

To increase the attractiveness of his goods he devised a special 
form of statement and had it printed in colors. 

After a time Jones began to feel that the return premium and 
deferred dividend combination was getting old, and that the general 
public as well as his constituents needed a change. Fortunately, it 
was not necessary for him to tax his own inventiveness severely, as his 
company at this moment began to issue new forms of contracts. The 
public had received hints of cash, loan and extended term values, and 
when it began to make urgent inquiries Jones’ company took advan- 
tage of the psychological moment and gave them something brand 
new. Jones now prepared other statement forms for his own use 
and equipped himself with a number of other devices for arousing and 
holding the interest of the prospect. He began to lay emphasis upon 
annual dividends and a diminishing premium. He developed the 
estimate idea a trifle, and when the prospect expressed curiosity about 
future dividends, Jones showed him what they had been for other 
policyholders at his age, and made a prediction for fifteen, twenty and 
twenty-five years. 





When the annual dividend combination was somewhat shop-worn 
the company began to issue policies with a great variety of instalment 
features, and Jones then made the record of his life. The commuted’ 
or one sum value of an instalment policy was $706 for each $1000 in 
instalments. A $10,000 instalment policy, therefore, is in reality a 
policy of but $7060, and the premium is based upon that sum. But 
as the policy was written in those days it seemed to be a genuine 
$10,000 policy, because it paid a total of that amount in instalments. 
Jones soon discovered that it was like finding money to sell this 
policy. The premium for a regular $10,000 twenty-year endowment 
was nearly $500, and the premium for a $10,000 twenty-instalments 
endowment was only a little above $300. The instalment looked like 
a $10,000 policy with a delightfully low premium. It guaranteed an 
income of $500 a year to the policyholder himself if he survived the 
period, and to his estate if he died. He was charmed with the income 
and the low premium features, and in one month Jones sold over 
$100,000 worth of this kind of policies, and led the agents of his com- 
pany for new business produced in the United States. 

In order to apply his principles successfully, Jones was, of course, 
always ably supported by his company, but the point is that he himself 
knew how to appeal to men, and the best of his success he owed to 
his own inventiveness. It is not to be supposed that in his long and 
successful career Jones never sold anything but the three kinds of 
policies which have been mentioned, or that he invariably tried to sell 
every man the same kind of a policy. If a prospect was not satisfied 
with any of the existing policy combinations, Jones made new combina- 
tions until he found something that was satisfactory. In the early 
days of his soliciting his company issued annuities, and in special cases 
Jones made numerous insurance and annuity combinations to please a 
peculiar applicant. Long before his company issued partnership in- 
surance he accomplished the same purpose by a set of assignments 
which his company agreed to recognize. Jones was fertile in plans and 
devices, and if a prospect had any capacity for being interested Jones 
could insure him. 

The threé particular combinations which have been mentioned 
illustrate a general principle which Jones never failed to take advan- 
tage of either with old or new policyholders. The principle was to 
show something new. When the supply of prospects seemed to be 
running low and he decided to visit his old policyholders, the question 
he asked himself was, “What can I show them that is new?” If the 
company had no feature to offer just then, he adopted some combina- 
tion or method of illustrating it that made it look new. If nothing 
better had offered he would even have talked a combination com- 
posed of a short term and an endowment policy. 

It may be set down as an indisputable fact that the merchants and 
salesmen who make the largest success are those who know best how 
to give a new appearance to their goods. The tailor who made nothing 
but black clothing would probably never reach a second season. The 
milliners who did not search heaven and earth for novelty would soon 
have to quit business. 

A number of life insurance companies of respectable magnitude have 
succeeded largely because of their inventiveness and their perception that 
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the average human being requires perpetual novelty. Special contracts 
of all kinds, before they became too common, were the boon of a 
great number of solicitors. Whatever may be said about the prospect's 
desire to get something for nothing. the newness of special contracts 
was their great attraction. They promised large profits, it is true, but it 
was their novelty which made them convincing. No time-worn device, 
no matter how large its promises, will accomplish the results of some- 
thing new. 

The average human being has a perpetual interest in the new, and 
he is so impressed by it at first that he is almost overwhelmed. New 
knowledge is absolutely convincing. When physiologists discovered 
the intimate relation between the mind and brain and could operate 
on the skull for loss of memory or defective speech, many persons 
abandoned their hope of immortality, notwithstanding that it has per- 
haps been known for centuries that the mind is dependent upon the 
brain. There was nothing radical in the discovery that particular parts 
of the brain control particular faculties of the mind, but while ‘the 
discovery was new it was irresistibly convincing. 

The life insurance solicitor should never fail to take advantage of 
this weakness of human nature. When he finds a prospect who is hard 
to interest he should thoroughly and carefully illustrate different con- 
tracts until he hits upon the right one. When he solicits among old 
policyholders he should have something which he can laud as 
“strictly up to date.” If he has nothing that is strictly new he should 
make it new by his manner of explaining and illustrating it. A gen- 
eral agent who was newly appointed once opened a ground-floor office, 
and placed $1000 in silver dollars in the show window. Over the pile 
he placed the sign: “Come in and find out how to get this.” When 
the inquirers entered his office he talked endowments to them in 
about the usual way. He did not secure a very large number of im- 
mediate applications, but he attracted attention to himself as a novel 
and ingenious advertiser and added greatly to his prestige and ulti- 
mate success. A solicitor who had begun to feel that his illustrations 
were becoming commonplace, obtained ten seemingly new $100 bills 
and used them to illustrate endowment policies. After each premium 
payment and dividend reduction had been shown he would shift a 
bill and say: “Now you have $100 paid for. Now you have $200 paid 
for,” and so on until the policy matured for its face. After a time his 
method became public, and one night he was held up and despoiled of 
his illustration. It then developed that the bills were rather good 
counterfeits and the joke was on the footpad, but the public enjoyed 
it immensely and shdwed its appreciation by a liberal purchase of his 
policies. This effect at novelty is a trifle sensational, but it shows 
what ingenuity may accomplish. Next to bad health humanity suffers 
more from boredom than from anything under the shining sun, and 
the solicitor who can make himself and his goods appear in a constant 
state of freshness and newness will literally have a bonanza. 





UNIFORM LEGISLATION ON LIFE INSURANCE. 

The committee of fifteen appointed at a conference of Governors, 
Attorneys-General and Insurance Commissioners, held at Chicago in 
February last, has completed its labors, and forwarded to the several 
State officials its recommendations. Seventeen bills are suggested, 
and in addition publicity is given to a resolution introduced by Zeno 
M. Host of Wisconsin and unanimously adopted as follows: 

Whereas, Retaliatory laws are wrong in principle and place upon 
policyholders and companies unnecessary expense ; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, that it is the sense of this committee that 
all retaliatory legislation should be repealed. 

The first bill provides for standard forms of contract somewhat on 
the lines of the New York law, the exceptions being that dividends are 
not converted into additions if no option is selected, cash surrenders 
are allowed for, and the minimum loan value is fixed at the full re- 
serve less $25 per thousand insured. Preliminary term is permitted 
under standard forms with a provision concerning limited payment 
life and endowment forms, under which the excess net premium over 
that of a whole life policy must be used to purchase a pure endow- 
ment to make up the full reserve required at the end of the premium 
payment period. Companies may use other than the standard forms, 
provided they insert thirteen standard provisions, and where the laws 
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of other States permit variations the companies may avail themselves 
of them for policies issued in such States. 

Annual apportionment and accounting are provided for, beginning 
not later than the end of the third year, and policyholders may an- 
nually select the method of the application of surplus. Contingency 
reserves are also provided for by this bili in the same manner as the 
New York laws. Deferred dividend policyholders are to be furnished 
with an annual statement of the earnings under their contracts. This 
applies to existing policies, for the further issuance of such contracts 
is forbidden. 

Among the other bills are those relating to political contributions ; 
regulating the investment of funds and real estate holdings; policy to 
contain the entire contract; making the agent representing the com- 
pany only; prohibiting misrepresentations; prohibiting discrimination 
in rates; limiting salaries to $50,000 per annum and forbidding more 
than a year’s agreement as to employment. Domestic companies can 
issue only participating or non-participating insurance as they may 
elect. Every disbursement of $100 or more must be accompanied by a 
voucher. Temporary capital stock in a mutual company is provided 
for and the terms of its retirement prescribed. No corporation or stock 
company shall be licensed as agent for selling life insurance. Pro- 
vision is also made for the reorganization of assessment companies, and 
the final bill relates to the information to be supplied in connection 
with the annual statement. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS OF THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


The scale of dividends te be paid on annual dividend policies of the 
Mutual Life in 1907 has been determined, and shows substantial in- 
creases over those paid in 1906. While the company saved large sums 
last year as compared with 1905 the full effect of its economies, as 
well as the restrictions imposed by the Armstrong laws, will not be 
felt until the earnings of 1907 are determined. The following are 
samples of the dividends to be paid per $1000 on varying forms of 
policies in force one, four and seven years respectively : 


WHOLE LIFE. 





End of End of End of 
Ist Year 4th Year 7th Year 

Dividend of Increase Dividend of Increase Dividend of Incr. 

Age. 1906. 19 Per Cent. 1906. 1907. Per Ct. 906. 1907. P.C. 

25.... 2.06 2.45 18.9 2.31 2.81 21.7 2.73 3.29 20.5 

40.... 3.06 3.64 19.0 3.50 4.25 21.4 4.18 5.04 20.6 

55.... 5.52 6.57 19.0 6.32 7.69 21.7 7.54 9.08 20.4 

TEN-PAYMENT LIFE. 

25.. 3.58 4.25 18.7 4.34 5.26 21.2 5.44 6.53 20.0 

40.. 4.87 5.79 19.0 5.92 7.18 21.3 7.42 8.92 20.2 

55. 7.46 8.87 18.9 8.93 10.83 21.3 11.06 13.29 20.2 
FIFTEEN-PAYMENT LIFE. 

25 2.90 3.45 19.0 3.44 4.17 21.2 4.23 5.09 20.3 

o> 398 4.74 19.1 4.73 5.74 21.4 5.838 ° 7.02 20.4 

6.32 7.52 19.0 7.40 8.98 21.4 8.98 10.81 20.4 
TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE. 

Dossy. Seer 3.05 18.7 2.99 3.64 21.7 3.64 4.38 20.3 

40.... 3.66 4.23 18.8 4.17 5.06 21.3 5.08 6.11 20.3 

55 5.84 6.94 18.8 6.75 8.20 21.5 8.11 9.77 20.4 
TEN-YEAR ENDOW MENT. 

25.... 6.98 8.30 18.9 8.89 10.75 20.9 11.50 13.78 19.8 

40 7.48 8.89 18.9 9.41 11.39 21.0 12.08 14.48 19.9 

55 8.95 10.64 18.9 10.$3 13.25 21.2 13.76 16.53 20.1 

FIFTEEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

25.... 4.7 5.69 18.8 5.95 7.21 21.2 7.59 9.10 19.9 

40 5.3 6.31 18.8 6.51 7.89 21.2 8.21 9.85 20.0 

55 6.93 8.25 18.9 8.22 9.97 21.3 10.10 12.15 20.3 

TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 

25 3.71 4.41 18.9 4.52 5.48 21.2 5.68 6.82 20.1 

40 4.28 5.09 18.9 5.13 6.22 21.3 6.36 7.65 20.3 

55.... 6.08 7.23 18.9 7.07 8.59 21.5 8.55 10.29 20.4 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS NEW FORMS. 

As previously announced the Provident Savings Life of New York 
will liereafter issue only non-participating contracts. The forms an- 
nounced by it for the new year embrace ordinary life; ten, fifteen, 
twenty and thirty-payment life; ten, fifteen. twenty and thirty-year en- 
dowment; combined term and renewal option with either five or ten- 
year terms, renewable as life or endowment contracts; a two-year term 
and eighteen-payment life under which the first premium covers two 
years insurance; term policies for preferred risks for five, ten, fifteen 
or twenty-year terms and exchangeable term policies for similar 
periods. 
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AN OBSTACLE TO OVERCOME. 


“I find,” remarked a life agent, “in this time of prosperity and per- 
sonal ambition, one great factor, a condition born of the times, which 
operates against life insurance and which forms one very serious 
obstacle which the agent must overcome . 

“I refer to the ambition of people to live as pretentiously, put on as 
much ‘front’ as their neighbors. This is not necessarily competition 
between people of small means and people of more ample means. For 
example, here are two men, heads of families. One spends all his 
income in keeping up a more or less pretentious establishment, with 
servants, a horse and carriage, maybe an automobile. His neighbor, 
a man of equal income, has more thrifty tendencies and would like 
to live more economically, invest some of his earnings and provide 
properly for his dependents. 

“I have had many of the latter sort confide in me, and while ad- 
mitting that they wanted to take a good line of insurance, stated that 
if they did what they ought to in that line it would necessitate such 
economies that they would appear to be less prosperous than their 
neighbors, when, in reality, they would be far more substantial. 

“This is, of course, false pride, paying too much attention to what 
comments might be made by gossips, and a woeful lack of inde- 
pendence, the whole interfering with real duty. 

“In these times of prosperity and personal ambition people are too 
little mindful of the future. They forget that, since the world began, 
one extreme has followed another, and always will. Conservative men 
of experience and in a position to judge, predict a reaction within a few 
years, and when that time comes those who have been provident, who 
have saved for a rainy day, who have, to the best of their ability, pro- 
vided for the future, will be in a position to weather the storm.” 





IMPRESSING THE PROSPECT. 


“In canvassing a prospect,” said a live agent, “I have adopted the 
following axioms or principles, which I impress upon him and press 
home ‘for all they are worth’”: 

“T make and invite comparisons of my policy contracts with those of 
other companies. 

“I call particular attention to the skillful and efficient management 
of my company, as shown by the dividends and figures of the annual 
statement. 

“Lack of economy means bad management and affects the dividends. 

“The low death rate experienced by our company means careful 
selection of risks. This also affects the dividends, and this usually 
impresses the prospect. 

“Almost any ordinarily intelligent person can recognize good man- 
agement when he sees it—and he is favorably impressed toward my 
company. 

“If there is anything he ought to know which he don't ask for I 
tell him. My paramount object is to first impress upon him that my 
company is a good company, a safe institution. Then he is in a state 
of mind to be asked to invest in it.” 





GAINING ADMISSION. 


An enterprising life agent related how he gained an audience with 
a very inaccessible and somewhat irascible man. He is the head of a 
large commercial house and a very hard man to approach. 

The agent called and was met in the outer office by an important 
young man, who inquired the agent’s business, saying that Mr. S. was a 
very busy man. : 

“So am I,” answered the agent, “too busy to tell my business twice.” 

Taking a card from his pocket, which bore only his name, the agent 
handed it to the “outside guard,” and said, impressively, “kindly take 
my card to Mr. S.” 

The boy opened the door of the private office, and as he entered 

the agent followed, and took a seat in the nearest chair. 

' As the boy laid the card on the merchant’s desk, he caught sight of 
the agent already in, so he simply laid down the card and “sneaked 
out,” probably thinking that he was “in for it” with the “old man” for 
permitting the agent to get in. 

The “old man” continued to work over his papers for several min- 
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utes, when he apeared to notice the agent for the first time, though 
the agent insists that he knew he was sitting there all the while. 

He scowled at the agent, and roared, “How did you get in here?” 

As diplomatically and as blandly as possible the agent intimated 
that he “walked in.” 

“Well, I admire your nerve. What do you want?” 

“T want to leave a copy of a contract I have for you to examine 
at your leisure,” the agent replied. 

“Well, leave it, then, and then leave me,” said the busy one. 

The agent placed a copy of the contract and some literature on the 
man’s desk, and, bidding him good-day, retired. 

The agent says that as he got in once he thinks he can do so again; 
that he is out for b’ar, and that he expects to capture the b’ar. 





NO EXHAUSTED FIELD. 

“T don’t believe there is such a thing as any community, at least one 
of any size, being overworked or worked out as to life insurance,” said 
an experienced agent recently. 

“My experience has led me to believe that no canvasser is able to 
exhaust the possibilities of a large town, city or territory. There are 
several things that figure in the work of soliciting. A particular agent 
may exhaust his resources in a given field, but another agent, another 
personality, another disposition, another method of work will place as 
much more insurance in a given community as there is already, and so 
it may go on indefinitely almost. 

“Another thing; every company has its loyal customers, and if it 
is a good one, and the insured are satisfied with their policies, they will 
Stay with it and take additional insurance in it; and I have always 
found that policyholders are ready to take additional insurance about 
any time they were approached by the agent and had the matter properly 
presented to them. I think about any territory may be profitably 
worked once in about every ten years. There are old policyholders to 
see oftener than that; but once in:about every ten years the territory 
can be canvassed about as thoroughly as though it had never been 
worked, for there is a new generation coming up and there are new 
residents. 

“The iron mines and the coal mines of the country may become ex- 
hausted, but the line of life insurance prospects will go on forever.” 





AN UNSOLICITED ENDORSEMENT. 

A life agent who has a large number of lawyers among his clients, 
many of them well-known corporation attorneys, recently received 
from one of them an unsolicited endorsement of life insurance; a 
testimonial as strong as it is convincing. 

The lawyer sdid: “The fact that any business can pass through the 
baptism of investigations and criticism of just condemnation as to 
certain methods, and much more criticism which was wickedly un- 
just, as did the life insurance business during the recent investiga- 
tions and emerge even stronger and more vigorous than before, shows 
up so strongly in favor of the system of life insurance as to forever 
disabuse all sound minds of any doubt as to its stability and logical 
soundness as the best medium ever devised for the investment of 
savings.” 





POLICY LOANS FOR LUXURIES. 


A life agent. in conversation with the writer, recently, stated a most 
surprising fact which has come to his attention—illustrating the ten- 
dency of the times toward extravagance. The agent said that he 
knew, personally, of several cases where people had realized on their 
insurance policies to purchase or assist in purchasing automobiles. 

It would seem to be almost a duty for life insurance managers and 
agents to inquire carefully when policyholders apply for loans on 
their policies and endeavor to ascertain for what purpose the money 
is required; and if it is to purchase some unnecessary luxury, to try to 
dissuade the applicant from such a course, for it is very unlikely that a 
person who had to raise money by such means would ever replace it, 
and he is not only injuring his own interests and demoralizing him- 
self and his family, but putting his dependents in jeopardy when he 
should stand like a rock between them and possible disaster. 
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REGULATION OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


At the annual meeting of the American Economic Association, held 
at Providence, R. I., on December 28, William C. Johnson, manager 
at New York of the Phoenix Mutual Life, submitted for discussion 
“Some Observations Concerning the Principles which Should Govern 
the Regulation of Insurance Companies.” Reviewing the character of 
the business and the methods under which it is carried on, Mr. John- 
son declared it to be not only the right but the duty of government to 
supervise the conduct of the life insurance business, defining the one 
proper object of regulation by the State to be “the protection of its 
citizens insured.” 

On the subject of the form sound legislation should take, he said 
in part: 


The State should not, by complex regulation affecting many features 
and details of a situation, seek to do that which can be accomplished 
more easily and with equal certainty by a few simple fundamental re- 
quirements. 

The underlying principle upon which all sound governmental regula- 
tion of life insurance companies should be based, is the requirement of 
complete publicity concerning their operations, accompanied by a de- 
tailed and frequent accountability for all surplus and other funds. 

What is necessary for thorough-going insurance reform is maximum 
of publicity, strict accountability, and a minimum of legislation. 


Mr. Johnson referred to the demand for standard policy forms as 
arising not from the policyholders, but from “reformers who have had 
no practical experience in the business and possess no sound knowledge 
of its history or the principles and practices underlying its operation,” 
and pointed out that the great improvement in present policy forms 
over those formerly in use had been due solely to the lessons taught 
company managers by experience, and to the force of a competition 
uncontrolled by the State. That the limit of improvement has not 
been reached, unless the State forbids further growth by the adoption 
of a fixed form, is his view on this subject. 

His conclusions as to the form governmental regulation should take 
are summarized in the following language: 


1. Governmental regulation of life insurance, aimed to best protect the 
interests of the public, should be along such lines as will most surely 
lead the public to form and follow an intelligent judgment concerning 
the business and its conduct by individual companies. 

2. Sound regulation should encourage individuals to think and choose, 
and not lead them to depend on the State for a semi-guardianship which 
can never be satisfactorily fulfilled. 

3. To this end, what is required is detailed publicity concerning the 
operations of the companies and a strict accountability for surplus and 
other funds. 

4. Laws under which the State interferes with details of management, 
or dictates methods of operation, are: 

(a) Unnecessary, because the end of good management sought can 
more simply and more certainly be otherwise attained. 

(b) Unsound, because Government should not aim to do for the indi- 
vidual what the individual can better do for himself; and, because with 
legislation governing the fundamentals of publicity and accountability, 
the evils which have led to the demand for interference in details will 
be cured by the almost automatic operation of natural forces—the laws of 
progress and the effect of competition, which are always to be preferred 
to arbitrary restriction. 

5. All so-called retaliatory tax laws should be repealed; and all laws 
imposing taxation upon life insurance should be so amended that insur- 
ance should be taxed, if at all, only to the extent necessary to meet 
the cost of Government supervision, this tax to be levied solely on sur- 
plus withheld from distribution (not on reserves or premium income). 





POINTERS. 


L. Samuel, manager of the Oregon Life, has supplied his agents with 
a prospect book in which he gives the following pointers: 

Always wear a smile. 

Don’t have a temper. That isn’t what you are trying to sell. 

Never have the blues. Work is the greatest of all cures for blues. 

Don’t retail your troubles. Your prospect has some of his own. He 
prefers to do business with pleasant people. 

All the world loves a booster. Be a booster. 

Don’t say a thing that might even be construed as being unpleasant 
about any person, especially about your rivals in business, and under 
no circumstances against any regular life insurance company. 

A twister is the most despicable fellow on earth. Don’t be a twister. 
Whenever you stoop so low life insurance has no further use for you. 
The twister advises a man to drop a policy in any company in order to 
place it with him. He knows that he is robbing his confiding prospect, 
but he doesn’t care, he is after the commission. He doesn’t even take 
any chances. Gentleman Jack was an honest man along side of him. 

Don’t carry a brass band around with you. Be discreet. It is no- 
body’s business and nobody but your rivals care to know whom you have 
insured, or whom you intend to insure. 

Don’t be an agitator. You don’t get paid for that. 

Don’t discuss politics or religion. Discuss life insurance policies. 
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When you write a case, get a settlement and have your case examined 
right then and there. More cases are lost by “wait until to-morrow” 
than by any other method. 

Men are very much like women. When they say no, it almost always 
means yes. Never take no for an answer. 

Don’t try to write a man on the street corner, get him into a room 
where you have his undivided attention. 

Never depend on your prospect going to the doctor. Either take him 
to the doctor or bring the doctor to him. To-day, not to-morrow. 

I have written many a case while traveling on a train or steamer, by 
getting into conversation with the person occupying the seat next to me, 
and by gradually and skillfully shifting the conversation to life in- 
surance. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES ORGANIZED IN 1906. 


During 1906 a larger number of new legal reserve life insurance 
companies were licensed than in any previous year, and at the same 
time there seems to be no cessation of effort in the promotion of ad- 
ditional companies. The two lists presented herewith show, first, the 
companies which have actually commenced business during the past 
year and, second, those in process of organization. 





Name and Location. Capital. 
American National Life Insurance Company, ree: | Va.. *$100,000 
Buffalo Life Insurance Company, Buffalo, N. Y... ; *100,000 
Carolina Life Insurance Company, High Point, N. c: *50,000 
Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company, Cedar Rapids, la. a*25,000 
Columbia Life and Trust Company, Portland, Ore.. alone come *100,000 
Commercial Life Insurance (Company, Indianapolis, T Ind. Mutual), Set eae peta: 
Dakota Mutual Life, Watertown, S. D. (Mutual).. E isatelara eae aes ey 
Eureka Life Insurance Company, Richmond, Va mor +300,000 
Florida Life Insurance Company, Jacksonville, :) ae slataiats: Misi hae eed he *100,000 
Fort Worth Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, Tex........... 6+100,000 
Guarantee Life Insurance Company, Houston, Tex.. St ene c*100,000 
Hoosier State Life Insurance Company, Marion, Ind. , (Mutual) Scae eas Jal 
Indiana National Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, REGs. o/s )s.0 *100,000 
Jefferson Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind... oe eRe oer 100,000 
Keystone Life Insurance Company of Louisiana, New Orleans, igre ora *40,000 
Lamar Mutual Life Insurance Company, Jackson, Miss.. +100,000 
Louisiana National Life Assurance Society. . *240 000 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio... *150,000 
Midwest Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, Ne e*107,000 
Northern Life Insurance Company of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 7*100,640 
Northern Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash...... *93,750 
North State Mutual Life Insurance Company, Kinston, N.C. +50, 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. g*200,000 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, Albuquerque, N. M.. *100,000 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio.. *125,000 
Oregon Life Insurance Company, Portland, Ore.. *100,000 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa.. *300,009 


Southeastern Life Insurance Company, Spartanburg, S. C..... “ pets = ae: +100, 


Southern States Life Insurance Company, Montgomery, Ala. m. Renee 2*100,000 
Southern States Mutual Life Insurance Company, noe * W. Va.. 7*250,000 
United States Annuity and Life, Chicago, Ill.. Sane ots i *300, 
West Coast Life Insurance Company, San Francisco, Cal. Rarer #200, 000 
Western Union Life a ance Company, Spokane, Wash. . +*50,000 
*Paid-up. Tf —— ¢ Authorized. a Surplus, $25, 000. 7 Executive office, Phil- 
ladelphia, Pa. b $25. 000. ¢ $25,000. Surplus, $10,700. f $12,675 surplus. —_g Surplus, 


50,000. m Executive offices, Atlanta. 7 Surplus, oe 000. 


7 Surplus, $50,000. & Surplus, 
$200,000; reserve for development expenses, $100,000 


COMPANIESJIN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION. 


Alabama Mutual Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
American Mutual Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl. 
American National Life Insurance Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Anchor Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Atlanta-Birmingham Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bay State Mutual Life Association, Boston, Mass. 

Capitol Life of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbia, Ss. C. 
Central Life Insurance Company, Fort Scott, Kan. 

Charlotte Life Insurance Company, Charlotte, N. C. 
Chesapeake Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Cleveland I.ife Insurance Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbia Life Assurance Society, New York. 

Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Company, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Continental Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

De Soto Life Insurance Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

Eastern Life Insurance Company, Easton, Md. 

Eastern Life Insurance Company, New York. 

Eastern Life Assurance Company of Virginia, Onancock, Va. 
Economic Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
Guarantee Life Insurance Company, Indianapolis, Tal 
Hamilton National Life Insurance Company, South Bend, Ind. 
Imperial: National Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash. 
International Life Insurance Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 
International Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C. 
Inter-State Life Insurance Company, Nashville, Tenn. 
Kentucky-Inter-Southern Life Insurance Compiz any _—— e, Ky. 
Liberty Life Insurance Company, New York, 

North American Life Insurance Company, Rak. N. Je 
Peoples Life Insurance Company, Galveston, Tex. 

Republic Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Shawnee Life Insurance Company, Topeka, Kan. 

Single Premium Life Insurance Company, Peoria. 

State Life Insurance7Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 

State National Life, Austin, Tex. 
Texas National Life Insurance aig, Fort gua Tex. 
Universal Life Insurance Company, Louis, Mo 

Western Mutual Life Insurance esate - eer Bluffs, Ia. 





Ninety-seven married men out of every hundred fail to leave their fam- 
ilies above want at their death. This demonstrates the necessity for 
insurance.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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SUGGESTION IN SOLICITING. 


By a WESTERN AGENT. 


Three or four years ago while assisting one of our district agents 
to perfect his organization, I met a man whose history for a few 
weeks may be of interest. It will be convenient to call him Smith. 
Smith happened to be what is known to the agents of our company 
as a “licensed helper,’ and he held a contract with our district man- 
ager. It is always our purpose to develop these “helpers” into regu- 
lar solicitors whenever it is possible, and it became a part of my duty 
to exercise Smith. I induced him to distribute a few pieces of litera- 
ture, to talk insurance to some of his friends, and finally to make an 
appointment for an interview with a prominent manufacturer in the 
city in which he lived. Smith joined me one Thursday afternoon and 
we co-operated in an effort to obtain the manufacturer’s application. 
We did not succeed upon this occasion, but we interested the prospect 
so deeply that it was not possible after that for a competitor to step 
in and write the business. After leaving the manufacturer’s office 
Smith went to his work in a bank, and I boarded an interurban and 
returned to the district agent’s office. On Sunday or Monday fol- 
lowing, not more than three or four days at the most, I was as thor- 
oughly astonished as I have ever been in my life to learn that Smith 
had been seized with appendicitis, that he was already in Chicago, and 
had been operated upon. At the time it struck me that something in 
this attack was peculiar, but I could not then understand what it 
was. Since then I have gone into the sciences somewhat, and I have 
decided that the attack was caused by what has been labeled sug- 
gestion. Many reasons urge me to this conclusion. First, a number 
of Smith’s relatives had recently had appendicitis, and a wealthy 
uncle, one of the most influential men in the community, had died 
with it only a day or two before Smith himself was attacked. Sec- 
ond, medical scientists have not yet discovered that there is anything 
contagious about appendicitis, and Smith could hardly have contracted 
the disease merely by visiting his sick relatives. Third, I had been 
with Smith frequently for some time previous to his attack, and he 
had seemed to be in excellent health. He did not complain, spoke 
hopefully about his uncle’s recovery, and looked as well as usual when 
I left him on Thursday afternoon. It is hardly a coincidence that 
five or six persons of the same general family should have appen- 
dicitis in rapid succession, and since we have nothing on which to base 
a theory of contagion, I can think of no other cause but suggestion. 
It interrupts my article, but since everybody likes a completed story 
T will state that Smith recovered and became an heir to part of his 
uncle’s estate. 

Before making any practical applications of the theory of suggestion 
I wish to give a typical example of it, one that would be welcome in 
almost any scientific text-book. 

While I was taking a ride for recreation on the street car last 
summer the motorman and conductor got off at a railroad crossing 
and satisfied their thirst at a pump which stood near the curb. With a 
kind of machine-like promptness a passenger immediately followed 
their example. Now, I cannot set down in intelligent language all that 





prompted me to believe that the passenger was following a mechanical 
suggestion. But he did not look or act like a thirsty man, and it is 
so seldom in a great city that one needs to get feverish for water that 
I could not feel that his act was intelligent. He acted mechanically, 
and simply followed the first leaders that crossed his path. If they 
had been clubbing an apple tree he would have followed their ex- 
ample just the same. This tendency to act upon suggestion is so 
strong in a large per cent of the people that it is never difficult to 
stampede an audience by the simple cry of “fire,” even when there is 
no trace of flame or smoke. 

Sometimes I illustrate suggestion in this way: When a student 
begins to study the piano he must give the full attention of his con- 
scious mind to each individual movement of his fingers. But after 
years of practice he gets certain parts of his brain and nervous system 
so thoroughly habituated to manipulating the keys that they act upon 
a very slight hint from the conscious mind. He can play then almost 
without thinking. Now, the persons who are especially susceptible to 
suggestion are perfect machines. They do almost no thinking and live 
a life largely of acting. A word, a hint, a gesture or an example is 
sufficient to set them in motion. These men make the most delightful 
prospects for life insurance when they possess a solid character. It 
is only necessary to give them a brief explanation, to show them that 
their friends and neighbors have insurance and that the best men 
in the community approve of the company. 

Some two or three years ago an agent and I were driving down a 
country road and congratulating ourselves upon an application that 
we had just written. We came to a field of young corn, and caught 
a glimpse of a farmer who was plowing at the opposite side of the 
field. My companion suggested that he would cross the field and 
induce the farmer to come over to the road and give us an interview. 


‘I agreed to the arrangement, and drove under a tree and waited: In 


about twenty minutes the farmer’s horses appeared in view, but my 
companion was holding the plow. I supposed that his mission had 
been a failure, and that he was trying to plow off his disappoint- 
ment; but after we had resumed our driving he exhibited an applica- 
tion which he had written at the other end of the field. He had 
simply suggested insurance and a word or two, and the example of a 
neighbor had been sufficient to close the business. 

Now, the practical part of this article need not be very long, for 
the method of applying suggestion is not complicated. Like salvation 
it need only be accepted. A minister once inquired of some Sunday 
school scholars how they could get salvation. They replied that they 
did not know. He immediately held a quarter out in his hand and 
said: “I will give this quarter to the first person that will accept 
it.’ The youngsters nearly all thought that he was joking, but one 
little fellow had courage enough to come forward and he won the 
money. “That’s the way you get salvation,” said the minister. 

The condition which makes suggestion possible is not developed or 
created. It simply exists, and it is the agent’s business to make use 
of it. However, he may wish to know when and where it exists, and 
there is a way of finding this out. Something in the maner of the 
prospect, his patience or his docility usually give me a hint. and I then 
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test it by bringing the application in sight. If I hear no protest or 
only a mild one I grow bolder, and perhaps begin to write the ap- 
plication. If I receive answers to the first two or three questions I 
know that the mater is settled and I grow firmer. When I reach the 
last line I hand the pen to the applicant for signature, and this sug- 
gestion, together with the previous example of my own writing, is 
sufficient to determine his action. 

Two things need to be observed in order that a solicitor may derive 
the most benefit from suggestibility. First, the average applicant, at 
least the one that I have been accustomed to meet, almost never de- 
cides clearly and firmly that he will take a policy. He never says, 
“Insurance is what I want. Your company is the right one, and this 
policy pleases me. Write the application.’ On the contrary, he 
vacillates, makes excuses, and finally drifts with the current. If a 
beginner or a solicitor with limited experience supposes that he will 
discover suggestion in the form of clear conviction and definite state- 
ments he will never meet with it. 

Second, whenever a solicitor has taken his usual pains with the 
preliminary education and has properly conducted his final interview, 
unless he sees plainly that it is useless, he should exhibit the applica- 
tion and make some attempt to write it. This is the only conclusive 
test for detecting suggestibility, and if the solititor fails to apply it 
he may lose an application without knowing it. I have seen ap- 
plicants answer questions and sign applications, and all the while they 
were vigorously protesting that they did not want insurance. They 
could not resist the suggestion of the agent’s powerful will. If the 
solicitor will invariably test for suggestibility by exhibiting the ap- 
plication he may obtain some surprising results. 





NEW POLICIES OF THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE. 

Agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life have, within the past 
week, received specimen copies of the new policy contracts hereafter 
to be issued. In a great many particulars the forms are much more 
liberal than the old, and a policyholder should have no difficulty in 
seeing that every possible contingency is provided for. 

As compared with the old form, the new contract is entitled to 
share in dividends after one year instead of two; prohibited occupa- 
tions only apply within one vear instead of two and absolutely void 
the policy; death by suicide within the first year reduces the company s 
liability to the reserve held instead of forfeiting all payments. The 
new policy is absolutely incontestable after one year from its date, 
while the non-forfeiture privileges go into effect at the end of two 
years instead of three. 

Provision is made for a change in form of payment of premium 
from annual to semi-annual or quarterly or vice versa. One month 
grace is allowed for premium payment instead of thirty days, while 
reinstatement is permitted at any time within five years from lapse. 
Dividends may be applied either toward the payment of premiums or 
the purchase of paid-up participating additions, or may accumulate at 
three per cent interest, subject to withdrawal on any anniversary of 
the policy. If no selection is made dividends will be applied to reduce 
premiums. When the reserve on the policy and on existing additions 
becomes equal to the net single premium at attained age, the company 
on request of the insured will endorse the policy as paid up, no further 
premiums being required, and similarly when the aforesaid reserves 
equal the face of the policy the insured may then have it paid as a 
matured endowment. 

Under the non-forfeiture section, provision is made for charging an 
unpaid premium as an automatic lien against the policy until the loan 
value is insufficient to pay at least oae quarterly premium. Such 
loans may be paid off at any time before final lapse, in whole or in 
part. Cash, paid-up and extended term values are also available at 
the option of the insured. The ‘right may be reserved to change the 
beneficiary and a contingent beneficiary may be named either by the 
insured or beneficiary, if the latter be of lawful age. 

Instalment benefits have been extended so that three options are 
given, the first providing for a three per cent annuity upon the face 
of the policy until the death of the beneficiary, when the full amount 
becomes payable; second, in from two to twenty or twenty-five an- 
nual instalments; third, by a continuous annuity during the life of 


[Thursday 


the beneficiary, with either ten, fifteen, twenty or twenty-five annual 
instalments certain. 

Premium rates have also been revised in connection with the new 
contracts, resulting in reductions at a majority of ages through a 
more equalizing process of computing the loadings. ° 

a 





A WOMAN AGENT’S VIEWS. 
One of the most prominent and successful women underwriters 
says: : 

“If young wage-earners could only appreciate what can be done with 
$100 in the way of buying a home or buying income-producing prop- 
erty, they would make some sacrifices in order to invest in a policy 
of insurance. . 

“Not long ago a man and his wife came from a country village into 
the general office of my company. They had several thousand dollars 
coming, due that day, on an endowment policy. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible,’ said the woman, as she stood there, 
that we have all this money coming to us. Why, I’ve picked chickens, 
made butter and sold eggs to keep the premiums paid up all these 
years. I think the first thing we'll do will be to pay off the mortgage 
on the farm, won’t it?’ and she turned to her husband. 

““I don’t know,’ he replied, ‘I guess I’d like to keep the money in 
my hand for a while.’ 

“Now.” said the agent, “if half the insurance had been made out in 
the wife’s name, she could have done with it whatever she chose. 
As the burden of saving had, without doubt, come as heavily on her 
as on her husband, she would have had every right to share in the 
spending of the money. 

“Hitherto it has been regarded as the proper thing for men to carry 
insurance. Women have been educated to put their money in the 
savings banks. The woman solicitor must do pioneer work and uproot 
that idea. 

“In my work I try to know something about the women whom I go 
to see. I do not, at first, frighten them by stating that I am an in- 
surance agent. I try to establish a friendship with the woman by 
talking about what she feels especially interested in. In due course 
I lead up to insurance. I ask her if her home, her children, are 
protected by life insurance.” 





RULINGS OF THE NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

The Actuarial Society of America has published a second collection 
of extracts from the rulings of the New York Insurance Department 
regarding the life insurance laws of 1906. The rulings relate to esti- 
mated dividends, which are not prohibited if based upon actual divi- 
dends being paid; ascertainment of surplus does not apply until the 
end of 1907; valuation of policies issued on underaverage lives, re- 
serves and single premiums for such contracts to be those for the 
true age of the insured, plus the advance in age for impairment, 
renewal commissions to agency supervisors, are permitted where dis- 
trict agents do not receive the full limit; honor rolls are not forbidden 
where no pecuniary recompense is offered; renewal commissions may 
be purchased; commission allowances on amounts insured are per- 
missible, provided expense limits are not exceeded. A number of 
rulings are given on the standard form of policy, the most interesting 
being that the Superintendent declares he has now no authority to 
amend the forms promulgated October 1. He also declares that forms 
in addition to those provided for should be passed upon by the 
legislature. All policies not completed in 1906 must be rewritten in 
1907 on standard forms. Changes from non-participating to par- 
ticipating forms must not be made if company has elected to write 
only non-participating contracts, but a participating policy may be 
reinstated in 1907, or changed for another participating form. There 
are also rulings relating to the blanks for annual reports. 





Ability without experience, or experience without ability, may ac- 
complish success; but of the two combinations it is more apt to be 
the latter. The two combined, however, guarantees at least a sub- 
stantial if not phenomenal success. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 

The ideas of people as to what constitutes an adequate amount 
of insurance differs according to what they have been accustomed 
to in their sphere of life. For example, said a certain agent, the city- 
bred man of good position and income would have very different ideas 
from a person of corresponding position and wealth in the country; 
and so it is with the middle classes—that is, people who, in the city, 
live in a style befitting an income of from $2500 to $4000. People of 
corresponding position socially in the country would look upon $16.00 
or $18.00 a week as a large income. Consequently, what may some- 
times seem a disregard for what would be a proper amount of in- 
surance is nothing of the kind, for the person with $2000 of in- 
surance may feel that he is well insured, as, indeed, he is, for his 
family could live as well, according to their ideas of life, on $2000 
a another could on $10,000. 

In this world all is a matter of degree and point of view. 





A GUARANTEE AGAINST LOSS. 

Whatever danger is apprehended or protection required life in- 
surance holds out its fostering hand and promises indemnity. This 
principle underlies the contract, and it can never, without violating 
its essence and spirit, be made by the assured a source of profit, its 
sole purpose being to guarantee against loss or danger. 

Though based upon self interest, yet it is the most enlightened and 
benevolent form which the projects of self interest ever took. It is, 
in fact, in a limited sense and a practical method, the agreement 
of a community to consider the interests of its individual members 
as common. There is no placing a limit to the extension which its 
application might receive if the public, even now, were fully aware 
of its principles and of the safety with which they might be put in 
operation. 





LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS FOR 1906. 

The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 1906 
have been made public thus far this year. Corresponding statements for 
1905 are given in parentheses.: 

Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia~—Total income, $5,511,117 ($5,601,713) ; 
losses and claims paid, $1,622,941 ($1,408,013); total disbursements, $2,983,- 
004 ($2,826,677); income saved, $2,528,113 ($2,775,036); total assets, $13,- 
151,173 ($10,360,986); net surplus, $1,257,407 ($1,346,736); new business paid 
for, $21,768,785 ($18,846,023); insurance in force, $118,143,518 ($114,888,201) ; 
increase in amount in force, $3,255,317 ($5,741,543). 

Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond—Premium income, 
$2,098,370 ($1,869,868); total income, $2,218,551 ($1,966,901); paid to poficy- 
holders, $690,199 ($598,645); admitted assets, $2,938,689 ($2,391,478); sur- 
plus, $502,093 ($435,357); insurance in force, including industrial, 443,551 
policies for $54,507,580 (404,408 for $49,021,276); increase in amount in 
force, $5,486,304 ($5,386,340). 

Manhattan Life, New York—Premium income, $2,637,882 ($2,726,956) ; 
interest, rents, etc., $1,027,180 ($979,371); total income, $3,665,062 ($3,- 
706,327); paid policyholders, $1,680,299 ($1,724,859); total disbursements, 
$2,738,938 ($2,866,986); income saved, $926,124 ($839,342); admitted assets, 
$19,565,449 ($18,751,868); surplus, $1,648,668 ($1,507,536). : 

National Life of Vermont—Premiums, $5,690,276 ($5,434,226); annuities, 
$471,206 ($521,241); other receipts, $1,616,153 ($1,486,199); total income, 
7,777,636 ($7,441,666); paid for death claims, $1,493,519 ($1,339,967); divi- 
dends and annuities, $439,677 ($363,302); endowments and surrenders, 
$1,155,173 ($1,125,358); total payments to policyholders, $3,088,369 ($2,828,- 
627); income saved, $3,151,390 ($3,025,349); assets, $37,511,373 ($34,519,- 
693); surplus, $4,224,287 ($3,821,753); new business paid for, $24,479,600 
($22,587,166); insurance in force, $151,253,000 ($142,049,978); increase in 
amount in force, $9,203,022 ($10,448,331). 

Provident Life and Trust Company, Philadelphia—-Premiums and an- 
Duities, $7,170,937 ($6,858.747); interest, rents, etc., $2,672,404 ($2,618,502); 
total income, $9,843,341 ($9,477,249); death losses paid, $1,709,058 ($1,495,- 
350); matured endowments, $2,028,523 ($1,715,994); annuities. paid, $128,- 
398 ($116,232); dividends to policyholders, $1,256,031 ($1,104,623); assets, 
$61,639,558 ($58,696,148); surplus, $8,505,534 ($8,495,933); new business, 
7658 policies for $21,114,147 (7827 for $20,050,428); insurance in force, 68,- 
603 policies for $187,670,839 (64,923 for $177,778,748); increase in amount 
in force, $9,892,091 ($10,389,172). 

South Atlantic, Richmond, Va.—New premiums, $22,547 ($13,338); re- 
newal premiums, $93,840 ($88,384); total premium income, $116,387 ($101,- 
722); paid policyholders, $24,786 ($24,049); new business $1,004,103 ($493,- 
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500); insurance in force, $3,669,583 ($3,004,737); increase in amount in 
force, $664,846 (decrease $13,716). 

Texas Life, Waco—Premium income, $84,475 ($17,717); total income, 
$101,650 ($32,369); assets, $195,980 ($152,391); surplus, $131,581 ($109,449); 
new business, 580 policies for $2,049,700 (35 for $43,300); insurance in 
force, 703 policies for $2,162,200 (175 for $168,100); increase in amount in 
force, $1,994,100 ($26,300). 

Travelers, Hartford—All departments, total assets, $53,401,726 ($48,- 
960,079); surplus, $6,139,686 ($6,353,858); premium income, $13,251,578 
($11,754,577); total income, $15,728,730 ($13,895,510); life department pre- 
miums, $5,624,373 ($5,400,953); paid policyholders, $2,998,121 ($2,891,902); 
assets, $42,153,472 ($39,044,515); reserve funds, $39,644,211 ($36,580,846); 
new business paid for, 9214 policies for $21,726,254 (9653 for $20,694,310); 
insurance in force, $166,735,543 ($155,286,469); increase in amount in force, 
$11,449,074 ($10,208,957). 





FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF INSURANCE. ~ 

At the recent annual meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, an address was delivered by Prof. Robinson of the University 
of Indiana on Federal supervision of insurance and other matters 
connected with 
panies. 
pany, commented upon the paper, the following being a portion of 
his remarks: 

The address of Professor Robinson before this association marks an 
important step in the advance of insurance science as a branch of eco- 
nomics. The observations, on the whole, are sound and in conformity to 
the facts, and the address illustrates forcibly the value of independent 
and impartial research work in practical economies. The scientific study 
of insurance has been almost completely neglected by economists, with 
the exception of the valuable monograph of Allan H. Willett, and the 
occasional discussion of its social aspects and importance by Professor 
Ely of Wisconsin. A very promising field lies open to anyone, but no 
more serious error could be made than to assume that all the knowledge 
and wisdom respecting the business is to be found in the report of the 
New York State legislative committee, or in the report of the special 
committee of the legislature of Wisconsin. Insurance has a wide litera- 
ture and most interesting history, but few trained minds in economic 
have given the matter serious concern, and the subject awaits the coming 
of the master mind which shall successfully differentiate the sound 
theory from the unsound, and the valuable material from the worthless. 
In no direction, perhaps, is the value of special research work on the 
part of trained economists better illustrated than in connection with the 
constitutional aspects of the problem of Federal supervision of insurance 
or the specific question whether, under our constitution, insurance is 
commerce or an element of commerce within the meaning of the com- 
merce clause. Now, while there has been much discussion upon this 
point, there has been practically no research work to establish with ac- 
curacy the point of view of the early American statesmen from a study 
of the works of Hamilton and Wilson, the early American State papers, 
the debates of Congress, etc., not to speak of the much-neglected field 
of the actual practice of ancient and modern commerce and navigation. 

Much valuable material will be found in the early dictionaries of 
commerce and dissertations upon the law merchant, maritime law and 
custom, and even international law, contain much that will prove useful 
and suggestive. In other words, there is urgent need of a comprehensive 
inquiry into our political and commercial history, to ascertain whether 
or not in the early debates and discussions, insurance has been considered 
an element of commerce in the same sense as bills of lading and bills of 
exchange. It is to be hoped that some earnest student of economics will 
take up this question and produce a work useful for practical purposes 
and an aid in the successful solution of the pending problems, of the 
relation of insurance to the State. : 

Not much good, however, is likely to result until the whole subject of 
insurance is included within the scope of university education, and until 
the science of insurance is taught in the same manner as other applied 
sciences are now being taught in our great institutions of learning. An 
excellent beginning in this direction has been made in Germany by the 
establishment of an insurance seminary at Gottingen, Germany, under 
Professor Lexis, and of an insurance course in the Commercial High 
School at Cologne under Professor Moldenhauer. In so practical a country 
as America, it is difficult to understand why insurance has not long since 
attained to the dignity of an applied science and been taught as such in 
our universities. By such teaching I mean more than the actuarial 
branch of the business of life insurance, for I would make the instruc- 
tion one of every department of the business, or, in other words, insur- 
ance science in the true and complete sense of that term. The division 
is natural into different sections—such as, first, the economics and 
theory or risk and insurance; second, the history and literature; third, 
the law of insurance, both private and administrative, including State 
supervision and control; fourth, the mathematics of insurance, or the 
practical application of the doctrine of probability; fifth, the finance of 
insurance, including the doctrine of interest; sixth, the administration of 
insurance companies, including the science of accounting; seventh, in- 
surance medicine, including hygiene and diseases of occupation; eighth, 
the business of insurance in practical life, or its social aspect, including 
statistics, comparative experience, social utility, etc.; ninth, insurance 
technology, including insurance engineering, prevention of fire waste, ete. 

If some such comprehensive plan was introduced into one or more of our 
leading universities, in place of the present more or less inadequate 
method of instruction, and if the co-operation of the companies were en- 
listed, to secure material and data, literature and forms, etc., the step 


State supervision and control of insurance com- 
F. L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
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would mark the beginning of a new era and the result would be to sub- 
stitute facts and truth for error and guesswork and the benefit to society 
and the State would be incalculable. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE WITHDRAWS FROM NEW YORK 

The Pacific Mutual Life withdrew from New York State with the 
close of 1906, and in a letter to Otto Kelsey, Superintendent of In- 
surance, Second Vice-President John F. Roche gives the following 
resons for the company’s action: 


The standards of valuation prescribed by the laws recently put upon 
your statute books are such as will, we believe, work a discrimination 
against the ‘‘old’’ policyholders. Though there may be allowed a maxi- 
mum first year’s commission of not more than fifty per cent, other ex- 
penses directly chargeable against the first year’s premium—for example, 
medical and inspection fees, cost of insurance, home office expenses, 
taxes, etc., etc.—will be great enough to preclude the possibility of there 
remaining in hand out of the first year’s premium a fund sufficient to 
provide for the reserve required by the ‘‘full reserve’? method of valua- 
tion. To be compelled, nevertheless, to set aside such first year’s reserve 
will mean that large sums of money, which otherwise would be returned 
to ‘“‘old’’ policyholders in the shape of dividends, will be arbitrarily with- 
held from them under the guise of reserve. 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company is a Western company and 
writes not more than 2% per cent of its business in the State of New 
York. The conditions that obtain in the Empire State, where the popu- 
lation is dense and the distances between centers small, do not hold in 
the Middle and Far West, and we therefore believe it would be unwise to 
disturb the writers of 97% per cent of our business because of conditions 
that affect the writers of only 214 per cent of it. 





WILLOW AND HARDWOOD TREES. 


Did you ever think of their contrast? The willow tree bows and 
bends; it yields to storms and tempests, every twig and leaf in action. 
But you will notice that after every blow the willow tree straighens up, 
its foliage unharmed, ready for another encounter, its head again toward 
the sky. 

The hardwood tree is of a different nature. 

It refuses to yield and stands bold, defiant and unbending. Suppleness 
and a pliant nature are not in its make-up. The result is that the 
branches and trunk of the hardwood tree are apt to break and go down 
in a severe storm. At such times their very inflexibility makes them 
weak. If they had bent and yielded and given way they would have 
withstood the gale and lasted longer. 

Human nature is comparable. 

We are buffeted by many winds. Many attacks we feel to be most 
unjust and unreasonable. They may be directed against us personally 
or against interests so close to us that they might as well be against us 
individually. 

But no matter. 

Great natures and great causes, knowing they are in the right, bide 
their time; they battle against adverse winds, bowing like the willow 
tree for the moment, but flying back into position after every gust—hold- 
ing their heads high. 

The willow tree stands for diplomacy. It stands for persistency. It 
gives and takes. You can imagine it as arguing with the winds of op- 
position, prejudice, calumny and unjust suspicion. In the end it con- 
quers. The winds blow over and the willow tree is unharmed—it 
weathers the gale because it is yielding, yet unyielding; it is infinitely 
patient, infinitely persistent. 

The*traits of the willow tree are the chief qualities of insurance suc- 
cess. Practice them in 1907!—New York Life Bulletin. 





STATE INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


A letter in The London Spectator furnishes some very interesting in- 
formation concerning the results of State-aided insurance in Germany. 
It appears that about one German in five is insured for sickness, one in 
three for accident, and one in four for infirmity or old age. Every year 
nearly $125,000,000 is paid to sick, injured, infirm, or old persons. Of 
this amount $62,500,000 is found by employers, $51,250,000 by insured per- 
Every insured working woman who 
is confined receives an allowance for six weeks. The system of insur- 
ance for infirmity has had very remarkable results. It is, of course, 
much better for a person disabled by some cause other than old age, as 
well as for the community, that he or she should be enabled to resume 
work; and as the law permits the insurance associations either to treat 
infirm persons in sanatoria, or to give them pensions, a large number of 
sanatoria have been erected all over the land. A very large proportion 
of sufferers who apply for allowances have tuberculosis. Among men 
aged from twenty to twenty-four who are incapacitated, about fifty-five 
per cent suffer from it. No less than seventy-four open-air sanatoria have 
been built for the treatment of these patients. On an average each 
victim remains under treatment about three months. In 1902, 16,518 
persons suffering from tuberculosis, and 10,433 suffering from other dis- 
eases, were treated under the insurance law. The proportion of tuber- 
culosis patients who regain power to work for a living is more than 
seventy-five per cent, but a good many relapse when they return to their 
crowded dwellings and to hard work. Yet at the end of four years 
after treatment, thirty-one per cent of the patients were able to work. 


WHO’S WHO IN SOLICITING. 


There are lots of men who lie awake nights thinking of new schemes, 


original schemes—things that no one else ever tried before. There are 
lots of men who think out great circular ideas, and really become 
charmingly epigramatic, and they are always trying new and original 


dodges to attract attention, and consider the old ways rather out of 
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date, and they are the most interesting men that we know of, but some- 
how the results don’t shine steadily. 

Then there is another kind, who take the old road established and 
worn smooth by a lot of old duffers for years, who don’t try to be par- 
ticularly original; who don’t do very much circularizing; who cannot be 
epigramatic if they try. They go out and plod along the old road and 
use the regular methods and they talk insurance on its merits, and 
they talk over policies on their merits, and talk company on its merits, 
and they concentrate themselves just on these points. They throw all 
their individuality into it and they haven’t any time to be particularly 
original, but in some way their steady plugging wins out in the end and 
produces a steady illumination, which makes their records from year 
to year very readable.—Travelers Agents Record. 





AN AGENT’S PLEDGE FOR 1907. 


In the campaign of 1907. 

I WILL BE PROGRESSIVE. I want each succeeding year to be richer 
than the preceding. I won’t hesitate to investigate and adopt any new 
ideas or methods that may improve my business. 

I WILL BE HONEST. I won’t let exaggeration or deception creep 
into my work. I won’t make promises that I know cannot be fulfilled. 
I will confine myself to the honest, clear-cut statement of facts. 

I WILL BE STUDIOUS. Study is the keynote of success. Life insur- 
ance men who succeed are those who study human nature. Such study 
brings money, influence, honor, comfort, friends, success. 

I WILL BE ORIGINAL. I won’t copy my competitor, but I will study 
him so as to go him one better in a fair, square contest when it comes. 

I WILL BE STRONG. I will keep my mind and body in the best trim 
by continually having a care for my health. Careful eating, great regu- 
larity in eating and in sleeping, plenty of fresh air, great attention to 
the welfare of my body—nothing could be more important. My per- 
sonal appearance will also have attention; I realize that to be a per- 
suader of men, one’s personality must be pleasing. 

I WILL WORK HARD. I know that in 1906 I may not have put in in 
real work more than half the time I ought. Frequently I thought I was 
working when, as a matter of fact, I misemployed hour after hour. My 
income and reputation consequently suffered. The door of opportunity 
is still open. Hard work, persevering work alone will get me through. 

I will make 1907 the very best year of my insurance life. 





ADVICE FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We are entering upon a new year that bids fair to be the most boun- 
teous in the history of our country. The prosperity which is bound to 
obtain will not be confined to any particular locality or vocation, but 
will be general in its scope. To what extent you share in the good things 
rests largely with yourself, as opportunities will be plentiful, particularly 
in our line of work. Take off your coat—roll up your sleeves—and pitch 
right in in dead earnest. ‘‘Get down to hard pan,” as the saying goes, 
and keep ever on the move. ‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.’’ You 
are bound to be more successful this year than last, unless you lose your 
nerve. Be loyal and steadfast to your purpose, and don’t let anything 
upset your plans. There is always a way to surmount obstacles, and 
you will surely come out on top if you go about it right. ‘‘Buck the 
center’ and ‘‘tackle hard,’’ as they say in football parlance. Remember 
that no man gains anything unless he is willing to lose everything. 

Aim to be a leader—not a follower. Strike out on your own hook, and 
be your own pace maker. In other words, ‘‘paddle your own canoe.’’ If 
you are truly ambitions you will not be content to only keep a little in 
advance of the other fellow, but will want to head the procession your- 
self. Give them a ‘‘run for their money,’”’ and let them know that they 
will have to ‘‘go some’”’ to head you off. Be a general and not a private 
in the rear ranks. Nothing can block your progress if you keep up your 
courage and work hard and faithfully day in and day out.—C. H. Jack- 
son, Security Mutual of New York. 





HELP US SAVE FOR YOU. 
Timothy L. Woodruff, president of the Provident Savings Life, is 
enclosing the following request with premium notices: 


The economies of this year amount to many thousands of dollars. 
Every day somebody finds a new method of getting results at reduced 
cost. : 

In life insurance, expense is necessarily incurred to replace those who 
die. Vitality is preserved best by constantly recruiting new members. 
For this work agents are necessary, and must be paid. Part of their time 
is now spent in forming the acquaintance of men who have health and 
means, and who need insurance. If we could furnish the acquaintance we 
could get the agents cheaper. You can doit. A line from you will save 
money for your company and may prove a blessing to a friend. Send us 
the names and addresses with your remittance. 

Speaking of remittances—when you pay your premium, that’s a good 
time to remember the benefits your family and estate derive daily and 
hourly from the protection your policy affords. 





WHAT HAS PESSIMISM EVER DONE? 


Has pessimism ever built up a business, a competence, a religion, or a 
party? Ever laid a railroad over the mountains? Ever made a man a 
leader? Ever conquered a vice or fostered a virtue? Ever brought about 
a reform? Ever won a battle, physical or moral? Ever made a great 
discovery or invention? Ever swayed an audience? Ever created a 
market or made a sale? Ever helped a sick man get well? Ever made 
anybody happier, better, or more useful? Never! Pessimism has never 
done anything but rob to-day of its strength and to-morrow of its op- 
portunities.—Fidelity Bulletin. 
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HOW ONE MAN ORGANIZED AN AGENCY. 
[By A WESTERN AGENT. ] 


A successful general agent whom I interviewed on the subject of 
organizing an agency force, had the following to say about his own 
experience : 

“The world is running so much to systems and organizations nowa- 
days that I shall probably be regarded as an old fogy if I venture 
the opinion that the expression ‘organizing an agency’ is somewhat 
misleading. As a matter of fact, an agency force is seldom organized, 
if we mean by this that a plan is thought out, reduced to definite 
shape and then carefully followed in the same way that an architect 
plans and builds a house. Most agency forces have ‘just growed,’ 
like Topsy, and it seems to me that when we consider the kind of 
material we must work with, organizing an agency force must always 
be a kind of stumbling forward in the dark. 

“Nearly seventeen years ago I was appointed to my present posi- 
tion. I began without experience in hiring or training men. I had 
quickly acquired a reputation as a personal writer, and. one day the 
vice-president of our company heard of me. He paid me a visit, veri- 
fied my record, and offered me a general agency. I was surprised 
and delighted with the opportunity, but accepted it with fear and 
trembling. I lacked capital as well as experience, but the vice-presi- 
dent assured me that if I wrote business myself I could defer the de- 
velopment of my field until I had acquired both. He even went so 
far as to urge me not to make the attempt to appoint agents until I 
had put myself upon a sound basis. However, I was eager to become 
a general agent in fact as well as in name, and I immediately bor- 
rowed as much money as my bank would loan me and began a cam- 
paign. As might have been expected, I did not set the world on fire, 
but I succeeded in burning myself. Failures, has-beens and beats 
flocked around me and succeeded in persuading me that they were the 
men I needed. I employed some of them on guarantees, and in less 
than thirty days one of them went to the home office and attempted to 
have me discharged. The others helped me to -waste my substance, 
but did not write any applications, and a few months later the country 
was seized by a great panic. I was on the point of resigning when 
the vice-president’s advice recurred to me. The outlook was not 
promising for soliciting, but neither was it for anything else, and I 
decided to give myself one more trial. There were a number of local 
agents in my field that I had acquired with the territory. They were 
never wonders as solicitors, and they had been employed originally 
largely for the purpose of making collections and keeping policy- 
holders in line. For a year or two I kept in close touch with my old 
locals. While they generally lacked enterprise and ability to close, 
I must do them the justice to say that they possessed local influence 
and knew where to look for applications. Without loss of time they 
introduced me to first-class prospects and in many ways helped to 
shorten the road to, business. One local in particular had the gift of 
persuasion, and he regularly brought prospects to his office and I 
closed them. After the panic had diminished somewhat, he and I 
wrote $50,000 in one month by this method of co-operation. 

“In two years the financial stringency began to relax, and I com- 


menced to write business in my old-time form. My reputation as a 
solicitor began to rise again, and ambitious men were attracted to me. 
Instead of seeking agents they, to a certain extent, sought me. But 
a burned child dreads the fire. I now had a wider experience, knew 
better what my position required, and did not accept the applicants 
at their own valuation. Before appointing them I examined their 
records carefully, and whenever an aspirant could stand a close scru- 
tiny I gave him a contract. In this way, and without any initiative on 
my own part, an agent was occasionally added to my force. Some of 
these appointees have developed an ability to write as high as $100,000 
in new business in a year; but unless my memory is at fault, not one 
has remained with me through the whole period of my agency, and 
none reached the dignity of district managers. 

“The general agents of our company usually exchange experiences 
with each other, and after I had been in the business a few years one 
general agent recommended a plan of circularizing for agents which 
had been successful in his own case. I sent out about roo letters 
to postmasters and county officials in the different counties of my 
field. I indicated some of the qualifications of a life insurance 
solicitor, as they seemed to be revealed by my experience, and re- 
quested the postmaster or official to hand the letter to any one to 
whom it might apply or to send me the name of any one who might 
be interested. I took pains to urge the recipient of the letter not to 
follow his own judgment of what an insurance agent should be, but 
to follow my suggestions as nearly as he could. This effort secured 
me three or four fairly good locals, who remained with me a number 
of years, and one solicitor of extraordinary ability, who developed 
into a district manager and finally became a general agent. 

“As I think it over now and make comparisons, it seems to me that 
the results from this experiment were good, but for some reason or 
other I became discouraged and never repeated it. One real solicitor 
as the result of scores of letters did not impress me as a large per 
cent. I also found that most of my letters received no attention, and 
were perhaps not even read. Indications of another invasion of in- 
competents may have added the finishing touches, and, all things con- 
sidered, I decided to give up circularizing for agents. 

For a number of years after this I made only a personal effort. I 
did not devote any special attention to the matter, but simply kept a 
general lookout for soliciting material. I now solicited none but the 
highest class of business and professional men, and whenever I inter- 
viewed a bank clerk, cashier, fire insurance agent, traveling salesman, 
real estate or railway agent, who pleased me and passed the test, I 
offered him a position. In this desultory fashion I contracted with 
perhaps scores of agents, and they had varying degrees of success. 
Some of them never wrote an application, some wrote a few friends 
and broke down, and others lasted from three months to ten years. 
Two or three are still with me and are entitled to be classed as suc- 
cessful. 

“Like most general agents, I have invested liberally in guarantees, 
and I am prepared to say that the investment is neither good nor bad 
in itself. Some managers can get a profit from the guarantee plan, 
and others would bankrupt themselves by it in no time. Individuals 
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differ so greatly that it is impossible to put them all in a class and to 
say that any special plan is not adap‘ed to them. It is nonsense to 
say that if a man has not the courage to do without an income and 
half starve himself until he has learned the preliminaries of soliciting 
that he has not the courage necessary to succeed. Just because cou- 
rage is a powerful check to disease, we might as well say that if a 
sick man has not sufficient courage to get well without medicine he 
will not be able to get well with it, and so withhold all help from 
him. A man may succeed without money and he may fail with it; 
but, other things being equal, he is most likely to succeed if he is not 
hampered by small cares while he is learning the technique of solicit- 
ing. I have offered men contracts and they have demanded guaran- 
tees. I have granted them and they have succeeded. Again, they 
have failed. On the whole, guarantees have yielded me as good re- 
sults as any one plan that I have tried. I contracted with one agent, 
and was compelled to advance him money regularly for over a year. 
At the end of that time he owed me nearly $1500, and it began to look 
as if I was throwing my money at the birds. However, I stood by 
him a while longer, and the second year he reported nearly $175,000 
in new business and paid off all his indebtedness. He wrote one 
$50,000 application, and managed the transaction so admirably that my 
long faith in him was fully justified. Without financial support he 
never would have been what he now is, a strictly first-class solicitor. 

“The guarantee plan yielded me the best results, however, when I 
tried it wholesale. Ten years ago, the card system was beginning to 
take the business offices by storm. I heard of it one day, and upon 
examining it decided that it was the answer to all my problems; but 
I thought I could improve upon it somewhat. Having a very fine 
cabinet in which to file the records of interviews, prospects, etc., it 
occurred to me that it would be a pity that so much fine machinery 
should be unused. Accordingly, I decided to fill it up at once, and 
employed a young man on salary for this purpose. He had never 
solicited, and made no attempt to close applications; but to his sur- 
prise, and mine, he frequently stumbled upon prospects that were re- 
ceptive, and he immediately reported them to me. The result was 
that I was kept pretty busy at closing and largely got rid of the work 
of developing prospects. Once more it occurred to me that the plan 
could be expanded, and I decided to employ several record takers. 
Two or three industrial agents had been importuning me for positions, 
but as I dislike to twist agents, I had not encouraged them. As they 
persisted on’ their own account, however, I finally employed them on 
a guarantee to distribute literature, take birthdays, etc. They also 
found receptive prospects, and I presently was in so much demand as 
a closer that the industrial recruits were compelled to learn to close 
for themselves. They acquitted themselves nobly, and in the course 
of two or three years they became district managers and appointed 
agents of their own. 

“T have spoken of my experiments with guarantees merely to show 
that it does not ruin, but often helps agents, to give them financial 
support in the beginning. Many successful companies have never 
given their agents or general agents one cent of help, and the guaran- 
tee plan is probably undesirable for general purposes, but there is not 
the slightest doubt that when a man has real character and ability he 
will do his best work when relieved from financial worries. 

“After a period of seventeen years and many ups and downs, I find 
myself in possession of an efficient agency force. I got my men in 
any and every honest way that I could, but I am not conscious of 
having ‘organized a force,’ in the full sense of the expression. I dare 
say that I am somewhat deficient in the abiliiy to ‘systematize,’ and 
I know that there are general agents who have developed their forces 
more methodically than I have; but I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that mos: ‘organizers’ get their agents in about the same catch-as- 
catch-can fashion as myself, and I need not regard myself as excep- 
tional or peculiar. I would recommend always as much system as 
any one can successfully apply, but if any general agent or manager 
can get a hint from my miscellaneous experience, he is heartily wel- 
come to it.” 


There is but one way in which a man can follow the course which 
nature intended him to take; and that way is open to him through life 
insurance. 
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THE PROPER WORK OF SUB-AGENTS. 
(Contributed. ) 


Throughout the United States there are few country hamlets, vil- 
lages and small cities that cannot boast of 2 local life insurance repre- 
sentative. Some regular life agent, who has run out to the town from 
his city office in by-gone days, has written a little business, and to get 
more business in the future he has “appointed” one of his policy- 
holders, usually a fire insurance agent, as his company’s representative. 
All the “appointment” consists of is an oral agreement in which the 
city agent agrees to give the local man a share in commissions on any 
business the local man may be able to “turn his way.” The local man 
has no contract, no State license, and usually not even a rate book, 
but he considers himself a “representative” of the company in question 
and gives his neighbors that impression. 

In a little town in Western New York, the bank cashier, whose 
duties also included the bookkeeping and janitor work, acted as agent 
for several fire companies, and incidentally wrote all kinds of in- 
surance. In the local paper for years has appeared this ad.: “John 
Smith, Fire, Life and Accident Insurance. Cyclone policies written 
on short notice.” The cyclone policies did not sell very well, for that 
country never experienced a cyclone, and for ten years, I imagine, Mr. 
Smith has not sold or even helped in selling half a dozen life policies. 
The general public there, however, thinks that Smith is writing life 
insurance in the same capacity that he writes the community’s fire in- 
surance, and that he is selling all the life insurance the residents need. 
Moreover, if an agent runs out from Buffalo to this town he is con- 
sidered an intruder. Not one out of ten could tell, if asked, what com- 
pany Smith “represents,” and Mr. Smith himself can’t tell a twenty- 
payment life from a twenty-year endowment. 

The conditions in this town are typical of those in country towns 
practically everywhere. These local sub-agents who should serve as a 
help to a special agent and the public in general, usually do more 
harm than good. The trouble is he tries to do more than he can do 
well. The local man knows every wage earner in the community, and 
can be of vast help in finding prospects to be turned over to the 
regular solicitor. But, when he, himself, tries to argue and to close 
cases he falls flat. He knows just enough about insurance to worry 
his neighbors and get them disgusted with life insurance in general. 

When the local man is postmaster, which is often the case, he uses 
his acquaintance to discuss insurance at all times and places, and gives 
all kinds of promises of future business when his friends “get ready.” 
When the postmaster is the local political boss he has more strings 
on the community. If Jim Jones wants the office of village clerk, he 
is obliged to buy his insurance of the local agent—if he ever buys any. 
Even in a city of 20,000 inhabitants, last week, I found several parties 
who had been “figuring” with the local postmaster. Later I found 
that the postmaster is licensed by the State Insurance Department and 
at the same time is drawing about $3000 yearly from his postmaster- 
ship. Obviously the federal authorities are not watching this office 
very closely. The company this man is representing has a half dozen 
other “agents” scattered throughout the downtown district who are 
soliciting insurance. Some are drug clerks, some are bookkeepers, and 
most of them are holding official positions in lodges, churches and 
other organizations. None of them know how to sell life insurance, 
but they are all active in tying their friends up with promises never 
to be fulfilled. 

Once, in a little town of 500 inhabitants, I found not one local 
“agent” but five, including the station agent, the druggist, the post- 
master, the lawyer and even one of the physicians was doing a little 
business “on the side” and examining his own applicants. These five 
were representing as many different companies, and each when he 
bought his own insurance had been “appointed” with alluring offers 
of commissions. Some of the five actually had rate books and ap- 
plication blanks. None, however, as far as I could learn, had ever 
closed a case, and most of them had even failed to turn their pros- 
pects over to the agent they were working for. 

So when a licensed insurance salesman comes to town he is told 
the town is badly “overworked.” He finds that every adult male in 
town has been talked to. and he is advised not to waste any time here. 
As a matter of fact few men in the community have ever been de- 
cently interviewed, but he tinds it hard to get an audience. For the 
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five local men have gotten the “promises” to write every man in the 
village at some future time. 

The point I wish to make is not that sub-agents are a nuisance and 
unneeded, but that life underwriters should use some discretion in 
choosing helpers and in laying out their work. In the main, sub- 
agents should never be given application blanks and should be ad- 
vised not to actively solicit or to try to close cases. The best work a 
sub-agent can do is to be a “feeler,” and to find among his acquain- 
tances those parties who are interested or who ought to be interested 
in life insurance. Such parties he should turn over at once to the ex- 
perienced agent, who knows how to handle them for the greatest re- 
sults. In this way the most money will be earned by both the local 
man and the agent. The public should not be allowed to get the idea 
that life insurance is “handled” by local politicians, petty officials, 
postmasters, etc. Life insurance must be sold by experienced 
solicitors. 





THIRD SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1906. 


Life insurance agents will find much instructive matter in the 
third supplement to the Handy Guide for 1906, recently issued by The 
Spectator Company. Among its contents are specimens of the several 
standard forms of contract now being issued by New York companies, 
embracing ordinary and limited payment life, endowment and term 
on both participating and non-participating plans. New premium rates 
are also given for a number of companies, including the Fidelity 
Mutual, Manhattan, Metropolitan, Michigan Mutual, Northwestern 
Mutual, Provident Savings and Washington. Besides policies of New 
York companies the latest revised contracts of the Phoenix Mutual and 
Travelers are also presented. The supplement contains thirty-two 
pages, and will be supplied to all subscribers to the 1906 edition at 
25 cents per copy, to non-subscribers the price is 50 cents; or on 
receipt of $3 this supplement will be sent at once, The Handy Guide 
for 1907, when issued in April, and the three supplements to that 
edition as they appear during the year. Address all orders to The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





MAKING A PERSONAL SACRIFICE. 


This is a trifling, isolated case, but it shows that people are more 
and more appreciating the desirability, in fact, the necessity, of life 
insurance. An agent mentions a recent case of his, where a man, in 
order to take and carry a policy, has cut down every personal ex- 
pense of his, smoking, conviviality of all kinds, even walking, when 
possible, to save car fare, and curtailed his luncheon in the middle of 
the day. This is self-sacrifice to the limit. If he has an endowment 
policy and prospers, he will be rewarded in the not distant future, 
and he will probably not regret it. 





LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS FOR 1906. 

The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 1906 
have been made public during the past two weeks. Corresponding state- 
ments for 1905 are given in parentheses: 

Bankers Reserve Life, Omaha.—Premiums, $549,413 ($409,556); total in- 
come, $579,558 ($429,192); death claims paid, $43,500 ($41,000); other 
payments to policyholders, $59,701 ($49,192); total to policyholders, $103,- 
201 ($90,192); income saved, $252,266 ($173,352); admitted assets, $773,- 
460° ($519,775): surplus, $158,654 ($135,589); new business, 2049 policies 
for $4,908,000 (1440 for $3,466.000); insurance in force, 5781 policies for 
$14,703,222 (4335 for $11,348,555); increase in amount in force, $3,354,668 
($2,005,305). 

Capital Life, Denver.—Premiums, $142,278 ($65,036); total income, $173,- 
880 ($125,574); paid policyholders, $10,000 (nil); income saved, $28,014 
($65,636); admitted assets, $374,902 ($310,187); surplus, $313,473 ($300,- 
262); new business, 1684 policies for $4,432,750 (388 for $1,689,500); in- 
surance in force, 1785 policies for $5,317,250 (373 for $1,636,500); increase 
in amount in force, $3,680,750 ($1,636,500). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City.—Premiums, $640,028 ($556,115); claims paid, 
$179,932 ($143,313); assets, $846,411 ($709,984); surplus, $268,052 (268,908); 
insurance in force, including industrial, $17,203,083 ($15,485,513); increase 
in amount in force, $1,717,570 ($2,664,283). 

Columbia Life, Cincinnatii—Admitted assets, $446,266 ($319,863); sur- 
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plus, $221,327 ($145,947); insurance in force, $6,554,535 ($2,931,826); in- 
crease in amount in force, $3,622,709 ($270,421). 

Continental Life Insurance and Investment, Salt Lake City.—Premiums, 
$162,491 $(281,264); total income, $181,656 ($293,007); paid policyholders, 
$15,461 ($32,871); income saved, $34,312 ($79,484); admitted assets, $399,- 
817 ($407,373); surplus, $250,759 ($306,488). 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, $5,526,594 ($5,481,965); total 
income, $8,145,477 ($8,493,566); death claims paid, $4,263,656 ($4,371,858) ; 
dividends, $1,153,828 ($1,114,259); other payments, $901,389 ($898,647); 
total to policyholders, $6,322,858 ($6,384,764); admitted assets, $66,437,- 
957 ($66,038,929); surplus, $4,504,877 ($4,897,647); insurance in force, paid 
for, 72,006 policies for $171,701,156 (71,307 for $169,412,783); increase in 
amount in force, $2,288,373 ($2,995,268). 

Des Moines Life, Des Moines.—Premiums, $753,932 ($711,374); ad- 
mitted assets, $1,889,801 ($1,595,920); surplus, $260,494 ($215,278); insur- 
ance in force, $24,052,000 ($22,363,576); increase in amount in force, $1,- 
761,891 ($2,279,205). 

Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines.—Premiums, $1,143,238 ($1,005,- 
602); total income, $1,404,800 ($1,230,916); paid for death claims, $141,- 
719 ($111,896); matured endowments, $26,873 ($17,470); surrender values, 
$79,709 ($67,753); dividends, $130,640 ($119,482); total to policyholders, 
$378,940 ($316,601); imcome saved, $745,284 ($660,249); admitted assets, 
$5,611,843 ($4,861,933); surplus, $760,557 ($670,391); new business, 3594 
policies for $5,327,734 (3586 for $5,081,805); insurance in force, 22,094 
policies for $30,874,319 (19,852 for $27,500,162); increase in amount in 
force, $3,374,157 ($3,224,587). 

Home Life, New York.—Premiums, $3,572,806 ($3,216,143); admitted 
assets, $19,018,810 ($17,886,595); surplus, $1,092,908 ($1,204,400); insur- 
ance in force, $86,113,559 ($79,775,340); increase in amount in force, $6,- 
338,219 ($4,883,051); total income, $4,423,986 ($4,040,404); paid policy- 
holders, $1,867,709 ($1,725,335); income saved, $1,434,545 ($1,370,963). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Admitted assets, $680,842 ($357,- 
637); surplus, $131,784 ($127,459); paid policyholders, $101,499 ($19,355); 
insurance in force, $12,012,816 ($5,034,777); increase in amount in force, 
$6,978,039 ($1,678,758). 

Lamar Mutual, Jackson, Miss.—Organized in 1906; new business paid 
for, $643,500; assets, $109,982; surplus, $100,940. 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield.—Premiums, $7,278,541 ($7,043,501); 
total income, $9,245,858 ($8,809,872); death claims, $2,179,917 ($2,394,378); 
endowments, $275,488 ($347,982); paid for surrenders, $610,737 ($505,308); 
dividends, $1,074,500 ($1,012,177); total payments to policyholders, $4,- 
140,642 ($4,259,845); income saved, $3,672,413 ($2,874,424); gross assets, 
$43,487,906 ($40,082,953); surplus, $3,541,946 ($3,366,374); new business, 
11,305 policies for $24,726,811 (13,147 for $26,416,432); insurance in force, 
91,834 policies for $206,048,351 (87,036 for $195,058,250); increase in amount 
in force, $10,990,101 ($12,184,131). 


Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J.—Premium receipts, $15,706,915 ($14,- 


834,018); total income, $20,434,289 ($19,250,265); paid for death claims, 
$5,098,584 ($5,128,922); endowments, $1,329,159 ($1,409,982); annuities, 
$162,955 ($140,746); surrender values, $1,659,012 ($1,621,586); dividends, 


$2,122,452 ($1,998,787); total payments to policyholders, $10,372,162 ($10,- 
300,023); income saved, $6,878,276 ($5,821,199); admitted assets, $105,- 
589,918 ($99,127,140); surplus, $7,770,400 ($7,652,808); new business, 26,677 
policies for $61,607,702 (29,138 for $61,363,148); insurance in force, 180,377 
policies for $422,200,906 (168,643 for $392,548,092); increase in amount in 
fore, $29,652,814 ($28,747,008). 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia.—Premiums, $15,405,543 ($14,200,242); total 
income, $19,587,452 ($17,826,437); death claims paid, $3,649,409 ($3,715,- 
608); endowments and annuities, $1,577,657 ($1,284,745); surrenders, $1,- 
457,276 ($1,319,788): dividends, $1,248,482 ($1,019,782); total paid policy- 
holders, $7,932,734 ($7,339,923); income saved, $8,139,709 ($7,015,910); gross 
assets, $83,716,952 ($76,344,512); surplus, $11,537,029 ($10,081,370); new 
business paid for, 25,482 policies for $67,222,562 (28,941 for $69,195,442); 
insurance in force, 164,582 policies for $396,319,522 (155,438 for $366,870,- 
020); increase in amount in force, $29,449,502 ($34,853,733). 


Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia.—Organized in 1906; assets, $900,841; 
surplus, 769,288. 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, $4,462,093 ($4,284,367); 


total income, $5,744,241 ($5,522,445); death claims paid, $1,254,733 ($1,- 
253,776); dividends, $549,416 ($513,815); other payments to policyholders, 
$973,753 ($960,783); total paid policyholders, $2,777,903 ($2,728,374); in- 
come saved, $2,014,986 ($1,802,991); assets, $29,138,062 ($27,303,305); sur- 
plus, $2,81%,715 ($2,643,783); new business, 6464 policies for $16,079,471 
(7308 for $17,354,285); insurance in force, 47,397 policies for $121,- 
009,950 (44,715 for $114,423,961); increase in amount in force, $6,585,989 
($7,129,629). 





Kind words never die; neither will they keep the wolf from the door.— 
“Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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UNIFORM LEGISLATION FOR LIFE COMPANIES. 


The Pacific Mutual Life of California, which withdrew from New 
York State on account of the restrictions imposed by the Armstrong 
laws, as explained in a letter published in The Supplement for January 
17, has addressed the following letter to the Insurance Commissioners 
of all the States: 


With respect to the ‘‘Recommendations for uniform legislation re- 
lating to life insurance,’’ which recommendations form the report of 
the committee appointed at the conference of Governors, Attorneys- 
General and Insurance Commissioners, held in Chicago, February 1 and 
2, 1906, we respectfully wish to make the following comments: 

We believe it would be wise were the legislatures of the various 
States to refrain from enacting the uniform laws proposed, or any other 
laws, relating to life insurance, until it has been demonstrated what 
effect the Armstrong laws will have upon business in general. We are 
of the opinion that the Armstrong committee fully intended that its 
recommendations would inure to the benefit of the smaller companies, 
and the Commissioners of the various States, in making their recom- 
mendations for uniform legislation had, undoubtedly, this same worthy 
object in view. Yet it seems to us that the new laws put upon the 
statute books of New York State sound the death knell of the smaller 
New York companies. These smaller companies will not, in their home 
State, be able to compete with the ‘‘giants,’’ nor will they, because of the 
limitations put upon them, be able to secure either agents or business in 
States other than their home State. 

In all the recent agitation and consequent proposed legislation, one 
important element has been entirely lost sight of. The ‘‘giant’’ com- 
panies, such as the New York Life, Mutual Life, Equitable Life and 
Northwestern Mutual have a large amount of old business upon their 
books, against which old business the managers of these companies are 
permitted (under the Armstrong laws) to charge much of thé expense in- 
curred in securing new business. This factor will enable the ‘‘giant’’ 
companies to prosecute the business at a total expense probably not 
much less than they previously were under in the conduct of their affairs. 
The smaller companies, and particularly the recently organized com- 
panies, not possessing this element of strength, will necessarily be 
greatly handicapped in the struggle for existence. Were the Armstrong 
laws adopted by all the States, and even were the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ recommendations for uniform legislation placed upon the statute 
books of all the States, it looks to us as if the smaller companies would 
be driven out of business, and the formation of new companies would 
forever be prohibited. The recommendations proposed by the Insurance 
Commissioners for legislation, if universally adopted, will. give the 
monopoly of the life insurance‘business to the giants now in the field. 

A further object, and undoubtedly the great object, the Armstrong 
committee had in view, and the object the Insurance Commissioners have 
in view, is the protection of the policyholder and the securing for him 
‘nsurance at the lowest cost consistent with safety, yet, it appears, that 
che New York State laws, and now the recommendations for uniform 
legislation, will both fail to attain the desired object. It is universally 
admitted that statutory requirement compels life insurance companies to 
set aside a much greater amount, under the guise of reserve, than is re- 
quired to meet their obligations. The reserve set aside, even under the 
so-called ‘‘preliminary term’’ method of valuation, is more than neces- 
sary to enable the companies to meet their obligations, and yet the 
Armstrong laws, and now the recommendations for uniform legislation, 
insist that a larger reserve than that called for by the ‘Preliminary 
Term” must arbitrarily be held. Were the companies permitted to re- 
turn to the policyholders, in the form of dividends, that portion of the 
reserve in excess of what is actually required to meet the companies’ 
obligations, the policyholders (for whose protection all these laws are 
now offered) would secure their insurance at less cost than it is pro- 
posed they should. 

The standard policy form law recommended, if enacted, would deprive 
future policyholders of many benefits they might otherwise secure. 
Such law would prohibit the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company from 
incorporating in its policies the total and permanent disability clause. 
The total and permanent disability benefit granted under our policies 
may, in instances, prove a most valuable asset to the insured, and we 
can see no reason why they should arbitrarily be deprived of such asset. 
The ‘‘combination policy’’ issued by the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, which couples accident and disease insurance with life in- 
surance, grants to the insured benefits that he would not be allowed 
under the proposed standard policy form. If the proposed legislation is, 
as it is supposed to be, in the interest of the policyholders, why must 
they be arbitrarily deprived of benefits they could secure in the absence 
of the proposed laws? The provisions of the average policy now being 
written are liberal, and this liberality was brought about, not by legis- 
lation, but by natural competition. Moreover, we believe the uniform 
standard policy, as proposed, is unconstitutional, for it limits the rights 
of our citizens to make contracts. 

With respect to the attempt to make companies apportion and pay out 
its dividend earnings annually, we wish to point out the following: 

To guard against possible future adverse contingencies (such as ex- 
cessive death losses, depreciation of securities, and decreased interest 
earnings) companies declaring and paying out dividends annually must, 
if wisely conducted, withhold from the contributing policyholders a por- 
tion of the annual dividends earned. The withholding of these annual 
portions may work a serious discrimination against the contributing 
policyholders for it may, and probably will, happen that those who were 
policyholders at the time the portions were withheld may never receive 
their share of the fund, but the total fund may continue to be held for 
the protection and benefit of future policyholders who never contributed 
a cent to it. We have concrete example of this in the case of an Ameri- 
can company, which is frequently called the policyholders’ company, and 
often pointed to as the ideal annual dividend company. This company, 
though a so-called annual dividend company and a mutual company, 
has to-day more than seven millions of dollars of surplus, most of which 
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was contributed by policyholders in the past, who will never receive back 
a cent of their contributions. 

We believe the deferred dividend method of dividend distribution per- 
mits of a more equitable distribution of surplus, as it finally enables 
the company to return to the contributing and persisting policyholders 
the entire amount of dividends earned by each class and form of policy. 

The recommendation for uniform legislation entitled, ‘“‘A bill to re- 
quire an annual apportionment and accounting of surplus of life insur- 
ance companies as to policies heretofore issued,” is retroactive, and at- 
tempts to redraft and remake contracts which were lawful when 
originally entered into. If retroactive legislation is lawful where life 
insurance interests are concerned, it would be equally lawful where 
other interests, commercial, for example, are concerned. If we are going 
to enter in upon the sea of retroactive legislation we will certainly find 
squalls and trouble ahead. 

We notice that the ‘‘Act to prohibit the issuance of non-participating 
policies by certain life insurance companies,’’ prohibits domestic com- 
panies, only, from issuing both participating and non-participating in- 
surance. Such a bill would discriminate against ‘‘home’’ companies and 
be in favor of foreign companies. 

Several of the smaller bills we are heartily in favor of, and have no 
great objection to others than those referred to above, except the bill 
which prohibits a stock company or corporation from acting as an agent 
of a life insurance company. Our objection to this bill is not based upon 
the hope of our some day organizing an ‘‘agency’’ company, but because 
it may happen that an individual general agent might, in the future, 
want to incorporate his particular agency. We cannot see why an in- 
dividual general agent cannot take unto himself a partner, or form a 
cecrporation for the purpose of conducting the life insurance business in 
his particular field. 

We believe that the effect of the proposed ‘uniform legislation” will 
be as described, and in view of this belief we respectfully submit the 
above. 





ANNUAL DIVIDEND POLICIES. 


The enactment by the legislature of the State of New York that upon 
all participating policies of life insurance, issued after December 31, 
1906, dividends of surplus shall be made annually, as earned, marks the 
end of a long discussion, and of diverse practice upon this subject, which 
it may be instructive briefly to review. 

The first life insurance company in this country to share surplus with 
policyholders was the Girard Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which declared its first dividend on December 27, 
1844, in the form of reversionary, or paid-up insurance, payable with the 
policies. On January 1, 1845, the Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities announced that thereafter the payment of 
premiums for one or more years would entitle the policyholder to a 
credit of one-half the profits; certificates of profits to be issued every 
five years, or oftener, and to bear interest at six per cent until re- 
deemed. The first dividend, declared five years later was, however, paid 
in cash. This was the beginning of dividends in American life insurance. 

In 1843 the Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized, under a 
charter which provided for dividends at the end of each five-year period, 
the dividends to be added to the policy and paid with it at the death of 
the insured. The policy’s proportion of surplus earned in the period in 
which it became a claim by death was paid at the end of the period in 
which death occurred. Dividends were declared in 1848, in 1853, and in 
1858. In 1862 an amendment to the charter Was obtained allowing divi- 
dends to be declared annually, and. to be either added to the polfcy or 
used in reduction of premiums. 

In 1845, the New York Life Insurance Company was organized under a 
charter which provided for annual dividends, for which certificates were 
to be issued. These certificates bore interest, at the option of the 
trustees, and were redeemable when the accumulations of the company 
reached five hundred thousand dollars and payable when accumulations 
reached one million dollars. The first dividend was declared in 1846. 
Six per cent interest was paid on the dividend certificates until 1861, 
when their redemption was begun. In 1868 the company declared its 
first dividend payable in cash, and in the following year the last of the 
dividend certificates were redeemed. 

In these early dividends we have the germs of all the dividend systems 
that have followed. Dividends were annual or deferred; they were paid 
in scrip or in cash, or were added to the policy and paid at the death of 
the insured. Until 1860 all policies were forfeitable for non-payment of 
premium, hence the early deferred dividend policies were similar to the 
tontine policies of a later date. Forfeiture was not usually enforced, 
however, after five years’ premiums had been paid, and the introduction 
of non-forfeiting policies by the New York Life in 1860 soon led to plac- 
ing the business on a non-forfeiture basis. 

This uniformity was broken, in 1869, by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, in the issue of deferred dividend policies which were forfeitable 
for non-payment of premium, during the first dividend period. From the 
early seventies onward the companies divided sharply on the question of 
deferred or annual dividends, and of forfeiting or non-forfeiting policies. 
The New York Life issued both, and, moreover, introduced a cash sur- 
render option at the end of the first dividend period, which tended to 
make the deferred form popular. The non-forfeiture clause was restored 
by a!l companies in the early eighties. 

The discussions over methods of declaring and paying dividends in 
life insurance have emphasized this feature of the business out of all 
proportion to its real importance. The insurance is the main thing— 
dividends are only an incident—they simply adjust the price to the cost. 
Yet dividend systems have had much to do with popularizing life in- 
surance and with building up companies. If companies are strong and 
well established, and if people will take all the insurance they need, the 
annual dividend policy, with the various optional methods allowed in 
using dividends, is an ideal form of insurance.—New York Life News- 
Letterette. 





Men insure to secure to others, if they die, what they hope to provide 
for them if they live.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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GIVING COMPETITORS. THEIR DUE. 
[By a WESTERN AGENT.] 


When women first began to invade the occupations that had for- 
merly been open only to men, many of the older persons who had 
never seen anything like it, declared that it was a sign of degenera- 
tion and prophesied numerous disasters for the race. They asserted 
that it was an outrage that mén with families should be thrown out 
of employment by girls who worked for small salaries simply to earn 
spending money. I have always had a horror of what is called old- 
fogyism, and when these lamentations reached my ears I suspected 
that we might be able to class them under this head. I could never 
consent to become antiquated myself, and consequently I opposed the 
arguments and opinions and suggested that we had better postpone 
our predictions until we had more experience and a larger view of 
the situation. It seemed to me then that if the men were being driven 
from some occupations they would be forced to find others and per- 
haps better ones, and on the whole, I thought matters would ulti- 
mately adjust themselves and the sexes would be able to live together 
peaceably. I saw no reason why men should ultimately become cooks, 
housekeepers, etc., as was both seriously and humorously intimated 
by the various superficial philosophers who discussed the subject. I 
urged patience and calmness of temper, and was somewhat surprised 
that a man who had lost a position on account of a charming maiden 
should grow so heated about it. But later, when I had married and 
assumed the responsibilities of a family myself, I lost an application 
and a fine commission through the enterprise of one of the fair beings, 
and then my philosophy deserted me. My own former arguments 
about patience and coolness did not in any wise appeal to me, and I 
disgracefully resorted to the old-fogyism about depriving a married 
man’s family of their bread. 

Shakespeare has said that “there was never yet philosopher that 
could endure the toothache patiently, however they have writ the style 
of gods and made a pish at chance and sufferance,” and I have seldom 
undergone a bitter experience without forgetting my own precepts. I 
realize then, perhaps as clearly as any one, how difficult it is to be 
philosophical when we have vital or personal interests at stake, and 
I hope that I shall not fall into preaching before I am through; but 
every man has a little philosophy in him, and at some time in his 
career he must and does use it. Even the ignorant laborer who goes 
on strike and is sent to jail for interfering with his employer’s rights 
must ultimately understand that he is at the end of his rope, and so 
learn to endure his position with calmness. We are accustomed also, 
to use another kind of philosophy in order to spur ourselves to greater 
efforts. We say to ourselves, or to those who come to us for en- 
couragement: Behold what Washington did! Look at Napoleon! 
Look what Lincoln did! Look at Grant! See what Roosevelt is 
doing! What those men did we can do. We know, when we stop to 
think, that this is more or less twaddle, because these were great men, 
and most of us are not great men and cannot be expected to come up 
to great men’s achievements; but the twaddle serves the purpose of 
helping us through a dark hour or a bitter experience, and is, there- 
fore, worth the energy it cost to deliver it. So also, the philosophy 


about restraining ourselves and keeping back gloomy predictions and 
vicious feelings when our personal interests are suffering should be 
worth while, and it does not matter how often it fails us, we should 
still urge it upon ourselves and others. 

The preceding remarks are called out by some interviews which I 
have had with myself during the last few days. For a number of 
years I have been writing such articles as I thought might be sug- 
gestive or stimulating to life insurance solicitors, and I have tried to 
be so liberal in my utterances that no one could accuse me of nar- 
rowness or prejudice. Nevertheless, I have been in an atmosphere of 
strenuous competition for over ten years, and it has been difficult not 
to be infected with malice. We have had to meet a host of com- 
panies that issue special contracts, dated-back policies, and that em- 
ploy agency company devices and pay high commissions. My own 
company has paid a comparatively low commission for years, pro- 
hibits rebating, discountenances every questionable practice and will 
not allow a commission to be paid to anyone but a licensed agent of 
the company. I dare say that I am as much prejudiced in favor of 
my company as every other agent is in favor of his, but I can also say 
that I know how to use my eyes, and I am just about as skeptical as 
anyone I have met. To use an expression which has been popular 
during the last year or two, “I am from Missouri and I have to be 
shown.” Notwithstanding, I am willing to say that a long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with our company has convinced me that if it is 
not honestly and wisely managed no human institution is. I say this 
without any desire to underestimate other good companies. There- 
fore, when I compare our company with a company that issues all 
kinds of irregular policies and uses all kinds of devices to secure 
business, I state the honest truth when I say that the succeed-quick 
insurance companies do not seem to me to be insurance companies 
at all. 

The other evening I went to the State House to attend a conference 
between the representatives of some Western companies and the in- 
surance committee of our legislature. A bill is now pending which 
proposes to establish a first-class Insurance Department and invests 
the Commissioner with such powers that if the bill passes it is prob- 
able that the bargain methods of selling life insurance will be abol- 
ished. As soon as I entered the room and caught a view of the men 
who have flooded the country with all kinds of strange and special 
contracts, I felt my gorge rise. For a moment I could have said: 
They are not business men at all; they are simply mountebanks that 
have taken advantage of the people’s well-known weakness for trying 
to get something for nothing. If this feeling had lasted, I could have 
seen them all legislated off the face of the earth without a qualm. 
But the feeling could not possibly be gratified, made me uncomfort- 
able, and so I collected my philosophy and exorcised it. These men, 
I reflected, have built up their institutions so rapidly and strengthened 
their interests in such a way that they are supposed by a large part of 
the public to sell as good life insurance as can be bought. Their 
goods have been thoroughly analyzed and explained to the public, and 
if they were not acceptable to a great many people they would not 
find a market. The companies are now so thoroughly established 
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that they must be faced as permanent facts, and so I inquired of my- 
self, why not regard them as belonging to a little world of their own 
and as being no necessary element of my world? Considered strictly 
in relation to themselves and their policyholders, and not in com- 
parison with others, these companies are as good as any, and possibly 
they only trouble me so iar as I permit them. Such are a few of 
the considerations with which I calmed my temper. 

Personally, I have never been a hard competitor. That is, I do 
none of what is termed “fighting,” but I have been surrounded by 
“fighters,” have been brought up in a “fighting” school, and it oc- 
curred to me that [ should probably have a much better opinion of 
these peculiar competitors if I had not heard them so often abused. 
Having put myself in a better mood by the aid of a little philosophy, 
1 immediately developed a quantity for other agents, and in imagina- 
tion. addressed them upon the unprofitableness of “fighting” com- 
petitors. Especially I reviewed some figures which I carried in my 
memory, and I began to doubt if even special competition has ham- 
pered the agents of regular companies as much as they suppose. 

The general agent with whom I have been associated has held his 
present contract nearly seventeen years. The first year he was with 
the company he wrote nearly $400,000 in new business, and he kept 
up this pace during the next seven or eight years. Special contracts 
and other inducements then entered the field and have flourished like 
the green bay tree for the last ten years. Now, it would seem as if 
this form of competition had really been a handicap, the general 
agent’s personal writing ought to have fallen off, but it did not. He 
is a splendid personal writer, and continued not only to report as 
much each year after he began to compete with bargains as he did 
before, but in some years even surpassed his former records. 
Stranger still, his entire agency took on a boom in about the third or 
fourth year of special competition, and regularly made a handsome 
gain each year until the business began to be depressed somewhat by 
the zeal of reformers. Of course, it would probably be gratuitous to 
assert that any kind of competition is really helpful, and the general 
agent doubtless owes his later success to better times, a larger force 
of agents and a more perfect organization, but in view of such pro- 
nounced and general prosperity it may fairly be inferred that special 
competition did not in any way hinder his success. If it is difficult to 
show that special competition is a hardship, it seems clear that ordi- 
nary normal competition is not worth serious consideration. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of remembering it and putting it to 
practical use, I am going to state a general principle about competi- 
tion which will apply to nearly everything that can possibly arise in 
the future: The world is large, and the human race cannot escape 
growth and change. In spite of legislatures, some variation of or- 
ganization, policy contract or method will frequently appear. New 
companies will be organized and will make a great parade of sup- 
posedly new features, but nothing will ever be discovered in life 
insurance so new and wonderful that every agent with ordinary goods 
will be driven out of the field. In mechanics, no one can say if a limit 
to invention will be reached or when; but in finances and life insur- 
ance, invention. is already limited to small and inconsequential im- 
provements. If a solicitor could just remember upon all occasions 
that no actuarial masterpiece or ideal policy need force him out of 
business, he will probably be in a position to look upon all companies, 
all methods and all competitors with equanimity. _ 

It is of the utmost practical value that an insurance solicitor should 
be able to present the merits of his own goods to the greatest advan- 
tage, and he will not be able to do this if he frets about the superior 
attractiveness of his competitor’s goods. The philosophy of it all is 
that a competitor does not seriously interfere if he is not permitted to, 
and the wisest and best policy is simply to forget him. 





ANALYSIS OF POLICY CONDITIONS. 


The 1907 edition of the above-named instructive work for life in- 
surance agents has just been issued by The Spectator Company, and 
deliveries are being made as rapidly as the facilities of the bindery 


will allow. This work presents an analysis of the several clauses 


entering into the policy contracts of eighty-nine American and 
Canadian life insurance companies, in comprehensive and convenient 
Every point upon which information is sought may be readily 


form. 
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found for any particular company, while the arrangement of the book 
is such that comparison of one company with.another is easily made. 
This comparison is further simplified in the case- of the agent’s own 
company by a duplication of the information on flaps attached to 
each cover, whereby the data relating to any other organization can 
be placed side by side with it. In preparing this work great care 
has been taken in the arrangement of the data, and inasmuch as each 
company has passed upon its own matter the work is virtually an 
official publication. In addition to the grouping of matter on a 
separate page for each company there is also presented a mass of 
additional information explanatory of some of the conditions and 
benefits. 

Besides the information above referred to there is also presented 
the non-forfeiture and. anti-discrimination laws of such States as have 
enacted such legislation. There are some important changes in this 
department this year. A new and valwable feature.of the work deals 
with the preliminary term stipulations and agreements contained in the 
policies and applications of fifty-two companies using the one-year 
preliminary term method. This valuable information is available in 
no other form. 

Analysis of Policy Conditions contains 144 pages, is bound in 
flexible leather and sells at 75 cents per copy. All orders (stating 
name of company represented) must be sent to The Spectator Com- 
pany, 135 William street, New York. 





A HIGH PROFESSIONAL STAND. 


Says an article in a magazine of recent date: “In the best sense, 
perhaps, the advertising agent is an attorney of the advertiser. Many 
of the best agents to-day insist on this professional attitude, and pre- 
serve impartiality in placing advertising, selecting publications that 
they think will be most productive for a given purpose. This is not 
easy, for sometimes the least productive publication would pay the 
agent the largest commission, and some desirable forms of advertis- 
ing media pay him no commission at all; so when he recommends them 
he receives nothing for his work.” 

The above is quoted simply to bring out the point of fine profes- 
sional attitude and honor, as between agent and client. The writer is 
intimately acquainted with a life insurance agent who maintains this 
attitude, even to his pecuniary disadvantage. He has, to the writer’s 
personal knowledge, advised against taking a certain form of policy 
because he did not believe, in view of the situation and the conditions 
governing the person, that that particular policy was a good one for 
him to take. The person in question was all ready to sign the appli- 
cation for the particular contract, but, being advised against taking 
it, he took none at all, and the agent sacrificed his commission to do 
what he believed was his duty toward a fellow man. 

It is a fine bit of ethics, not too common in actual practice. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE NOT A HARDSHIP. 


Certain agitator of reforms in life insurance, of giving life insur- 
ance at cost or less, are expatiating along-the line of argument that 
industrial insurance is a “hardship to very poor people.” 

In the first place, nothing, which a person is not compelled to have, 
concerning which he is his own free agent, can be a hardship, be- 
cause it is “his fault,” whether he has it or whether he doesn’t 
have it. 

Industrial insurance is not a hardship to the very poor, or to simply 
the poor. It takes nothing from them, it deprives them of nothing es- 
sential to life or the comforts of life, because if they did not pay the 
small sums weekly for insurance, they would surely spend it for 
something else, probably for something in the way of useless luxury 
which they did not require—in fact, squander it, as such people are 
apt to do. By encouraging them to take industrial insurance the 
public is saved ultimate expense and they are no worse off while they 
live. 

This bugaboo about industrial insurance being a hardship to the 
very poor, reminds us of the silly spectacle of burning a church 
mortgage, regarding it with such indignation, just as though it were 
not something of their own (the church people’s) creation. 
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SOLICITING NOT ENTIRELY UNPLEASANT. 


The insurance solicitor must take it for granted—it is almost a 
foregone conclusion—that “no” will be the first response he will meet 
on approaching a prospect. But he must not be discouraged at this, 
but must bring up arguments of a convincing nature. 

Speaking in a general way of soliciting, an agent said: 

“In my experience, I have found very few persons who treated me 
unpleasantly. On the contrary, I am constantly making new and 
agreeable friends. There are some unpleasant things in this as in 
any other businesses. One of these is having people change their 
minds through the influence of friends. I have known people to do 
this after the agent had visited them two or three times, and after 
they had gone so far as to have the medical inspector go to -their 
homes for examination.” 





SAVINGS BANKS ONLY SECOND. 


Said a life agent: “I find many prospects who make it a rule to put 
a stated amount of money in the savings bank each month or each 
week, and it gives them great satisfaction to watch it accumulate. 
While never, in any way, depreciating this laudable practice, I always 
try to point out the superior advantages which life insurance offers 
for saving; how, by the payment of premiums and, perhaps, using 
dividends to purchase additions, the savings grow much faster than 
in the savings bank. Also, I am very careful to explain how, in 
taking a life insurance policy, a substantial estate is at once created, 
which, very likely, would require a whole lifetime, with the strictest 
economy, to create. This argument is convincing and it rarely fails to 
have the effect desired.” 





ADDITIONAL STANDARD POLICY FORMS. 

The New York Insurance Department has approved additional 
standard forms of life insurance policies embracing principally an- 
nuity and sub-standard forms, also pure endowment, ordinary joint 
life insurance, paid-up life and endowment insurance and yearly re- 
newable term. Only the sub-standard contracts have yet been issued 
in printed form. The following is the extra clause inserted: 


Age.—The premiums, loans and surrender values of this policy are 
on the basis of the rated-up age of...... years, which is...... years in 
excess of the age stated by the insured. If the age of the insured has 
been misstated, the amount payable hereunder shall be such as the pre- 
mium paid would have purchased at the correct age rated up by...... 
years. 





A POOR EXCUSE. 


“My life isn’t worth insuring.” said the “important” man, who 
always seems to prefer to give the impression that he is conscious, 
more than all else, of his own unworthiness, but who is, really, self- 
centered and conceited. 

“That being the case, if any company finds, upon examination, that 
it is willing to insure you, would you neglect or ignore an oppor- 
tunity to obtain something for nothing? Would you, my dear sir, 
neglect to rectify the serious bunco you played upon your wife when 
you induced her to marry you? It is never too late to mend. Come 
forward to the anxious seat; you need praying for.” 





OBJECTIONS TO PROPOSED UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 

A lengthy argument has been submitted by President George A. 
Moore of the West Coast Life Insurance Company against the report 
and recommendations of the Chicago committee with regard to pro- 
posed legislation concerning life insurance companies and their busi- 
ness. Of the seventeen bills drafted vigorous argument is made against 
eight of them, as follows: Standard policy forms; annual apportion- 
ment and accounting of surplus; same as to policies heretofore issued ; 
regulating the investment of funds and real estate holdings; prohibit- 
ing discrimination and providing penalties therefor; prohibiting the 
issuance of non-participating contracts by certain companies; pro- 
hibiting corporations or stock companies acting as solicitors or agents 
and relating to the reports of life insurance companies. 

In conclusion, Mr. Moore says: What is needed and essential in 
life insurance is experienced officials, honest, capable and economical 
-management, sound business methods and proper publicity. These 
should always be insisted upon, but so beneficent an institution as is 
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life insurance, one so essential to the well-being of the community, 
should not be hampered and crippled; and its usefulness and legitimate 
expansion be restricted by unnecessary legal enactments. 





A DOCTOR’S IDEA. 

I know a doctor who says he don’t insure his life because he knows 
he couldn’t pass the requisite medical examination. 

I know another eminent physician who says he cannot treat him- 
self, but has to call another doctor when he is sick. It would be in- 
teresting to know just the fact of this matter, which physician is 
probably correct, and whether the doctor who says he could not pass 
a medical examination for life insurance can be sure about himself, 
and whether he would not, perhaps, pass, if examined by another 
doctor. 





A GOOD OPENING FOR WOMEN. 

Said a well-known woman underwriter: “I am interested in hav- 
ing more women go into the life insurance btisiness, because I believe 
there is a good opening for them, and because I believe in insurance 
for women. There have been few pleasanter moments in my life 
than when I have been allowed by my company to hand toa bereaved 
family a check for life insurance money, without which a family would 
have been left destitute. I so thoroughly feel and believe in the 
necessity of protecting women and children against possible loss by 
death of their bread-winner that I look upon my work not merely as 
a business and a means of livelihood, but as a genuine friendly act 
to those I endeavor to influence. It may be that the friendliness is 
not always appreciated at the time, but I know it will be later.” 





THE WRONG KIND OF FRIEND. 

“This happened to me only the other day,” said a well-known life 

insurance solicitor. “A young man whom I know had been earning 
$16 a week. His salary was raised to $20, and I tried to make him 
see that by putting $2 a week—half the increase—into an endowment 
policy he would, in years to come, get back all in a lump, money which 
would buy him a home. He was persuaded to do this, when along 
came a friend (?) who told him that he needed the $2 a week to live 
upon. 
“But a life insurance solicitor must have tact and patience—and, 
above all, the knack of bringing people to the point. The point is to 
get the signature to the application blank. This is the keynote of 
success, bringing the prospect to the point—and this must be culti- 
vated if the agent desires the highest success.” 





HOW TO START WELL, GO HARD AND FINISH STRONG 


A practical illustration: The young man who is now general manager 
of a famous manufacturing plant in the West used to be a salesman for 
that concern. He kept a record sheet, which was divided into two 
columns. One column was headed “expenses’’ and the other column 
“profits.”” It was ruled with thirty-one lines running through both 
columns, one line for each day of the month. 

Now this salesman’s office and personal expenses were at that time 
about $300 per month. He used to bend every effort to make enough 
commissions by the twelfth of the month to pay his entire expenses for 
that month. 

This, he said, got him started at working hard the very first of the 
month, bécause the sooner he earned his total expenses for the month 
the sooner he began to make money. 

And when it came to the last of the month he worked awfully hard to 
close all the orders he possibly could, because if he could close one be- 
fore or on the last day of the month he could enter it in the profit 
column, whereas if not secured until the first of the next month it 
would have to be entered in the expense column. 

What are your expenses each month, i. e., what is your house rent, 
office rent (if you have any), what are your personal and family ex-. 
penses, what do all these aggregate on the average per month? 

These are personal questions. I don’t expect you to answer 
them to me. 

But I want you to answer them to yourself, | want you to do some 
figuring, some hard thinking. The result may give you a new light. It 
will benefit your bank account. 

Here’s the point—whether your average monthly expenses are $50, 
$100, $150, or what not, it is wise for you to try and make your com- 
missions net you at least that much money, say by the middle of the 
month, or as much earlier as you can. After that point is reached, i. e., 
after you have earned enough commissions to cover your expenses, you 
begin to make money for yourself. 

Try this plan. It helped one young man to become a genera? manager. 
It will help you. Debit yourself with five, ten or twenty applications to 
be written during the balance of February. Go hard and finish strong.— 
New York Life Bulletin. 
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‘LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS FOR 1906. 


The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 
1906 have been made public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1905 are given in parenthesis: 


/£tna Life, Hartford.—All departments’ premiums, $14,722,881 ($13,- 
728,620); total income, $18,304,836 ($16,960,471); death claims paid, $3,- 
065,248 ($3,108,258); endowments and annuities, $2,314,015 ($1,898,102); 
surrender values, $816,159 ($599,010); dividends to policyholders, $867,- 
013 ($726,679); accident and liability claims, $1,872,502 ($1,434,137); total 
payments to policyholders $8,944,987 ($7,766,186); income saved, $4,995,- 
345 ($5,056,576); assets, $84,029,752 ($79,247,504); surplus, $7,213,328 ($7,- 
075,407); new life business paid for, $28,799,426 ($30,277,098); life insur- 
ance in force, 246,894 policies for $261,362,984 (237,952 for $250,858,315); 
increase in amount in force, $10,504,669 ($13,553,576). 

American National, Galveston, Tex.—Premiums, $321,539 ($64,178); 
assets, $220,714 ($745,958); surplus, $157,783 ($130,777); new business 
written, including industrial, $8,500,019 ($3,986,920). 


Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.—Premiums, $2,575,571 ($2,567,940); 
total income, $3,291,890 ($3,212,835); paid policyholders, $1,679,046 ($1,- 
812,297); income saved, $1,053,425 ($832,467); assets, $15,583,836 ($14,- 
686,923); surplus, $1,046,795 ($1,061,428); new business, $4,995,430 ($6,310,- 
477); insurance in force, $65,208,767 ($64,578,465); increase in amount in 
force, $630,302 ($1,673,743). 

Boston Mutual, Boston.—Premiums, $395,993 ($319,030); total income, 
$413,395 ($334,457); paid policyholders, $132,951 ($109,379); income saved, 
$111,307 ($55,916); assets, $526,992 ($389,034); surplus, $41,598 ($36,098); 
insurance in force, including industrial, $11,952,378 ($9,204,978); increase 
in amount in force, $2,747,400 ($3,141,054). 

Central Life, Des Moines.—Total income, $384,406 ($365,239); paid 
policyholders, $75,967 ($34,731); admitted assets, $661,430 ($551,212); sur- 
plus, $121,135 ($120,751); new business, $5,200,242 ($5,085,233); insurance 
in force, $10,576,111 ($8,815,246); increase in amount in force, $1,760,865 
($2,906,960). 

Florida Life, Jacksonville-—Commenced business in 1906, premiums, 
$18,783; total income, $24,423; income saved, $4,787; assets, $123,317; 
surplus, $112,419; new business, $970,500; insurance in force, $895,500. 

Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth, Tex.—Commenced business in 1906, pre- 


miums, $19,473; total income, $48,071; income saved, $16,547; assets, 
$120,205; surplus $116,530; new business, $652,460; insurance in force, 
$650,460. 


German Mutual, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, $60,868 ($51,511); total in- 
come, $90,946 ($81,316); paid policyholders, $65,307 ($34,168); income 
saved, $4,352 ($23,733); assets, $566,498 ($561,108); surplus, $139,073 
($145,811); new business, $304,662 ($221,297); insurance in force, $1,723,- 
772 ($1,508,837); increase in amount in force, $214,935 ($174,852). 

Hartford Life, Hartford.—Premiums, $2,181,908 ($2,114,581); total in- 
come, $2,332,561 ($2,390,668); paid policyholders, $1,670,961 ($1,832,836) ; 
income saved, $282,027 ($173,375); admitted assets, $3,807,716 ($3,577,929); 
surplus, $1,002,785 ($977,361); new business paid for, $3,991,145 ($3,739,- 
280): insurance in force, $57,050,683 ($59,805,501); decrease in amount in 
force, $2,754,818 ($7,930,902). 

Life Association, New York.—Premiums, $126,126 ($173,082); total in- 
come, $146,997 ($245,407); paid policyholders, $44,770 ($51,263); income 
saved, $19,132 ($69,259); admitted assets, $459,578 ($461,642); surplus, 
$301,460 ($309,935); new business, $1,310,020 ($1,947,130); insurance in 
force, $3,494,134 ($4,747,682); decrease in amount in force, $1,253,548 
($2,300,370). 

Metropolitan Life, New York.—Premiums, $59,537,161 ($54,758,538) ; 
total income, $66,695,826 ($61,531,588); death claims paid, $15,850,522 
($15,296,600); endowments and annuities, $269,209 ($196,895); surrender 
values, $976,423 ($825,639); dividends to policyholders, $2,360,511 ($1,068,- 
917); total payments to policyholders, $19,456,665 ($17,388,051); income 
saved, $36,880,122 ($23,326,187); admitted assets, $176,429,015 ($151,663,477) ; 
surplus, $16,229,480 ($16,181,579); new business paid for, ordinary, $112,- 
886,895 ($106,686,150); industrial, $288,515,643 ($323,547,732); insurance in 
force, ordinary, 531,467 policies for $428,184,083 (468,326 for $377,578,487) ; 
industrial, 8,487,670 for $1,264,684,502 (8,119,158 for $1,207,924,312); in- 
crease in amount in force, ordinary, $50,605,596 ($46,968,661); industrial, 
$56,760,190 ($80,035,083). 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit.—Premiums, $1,636,257 ($1,600,851); total in- 
come, $2,104,319 ($2,049,078); paid policyholders, $1,086,696 ($898,743); 
income saved, $472,353 ($532,609); assets, $9,902,755 ($9,447,270); surplus, 
$475,600 ($459,792); new business, $8,493,658 ($10,843,681); insurance in 
force, $49,740,084 ($49,837,228); increase in amount in force, —$97,142 
( + $4,421,477). 

Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb.—Commenced business in 1906, premiums, 
$19,964; total income, $33,532; income saved, $6357; assets, $115,829; sur- 
plus $112,850; new business, $559,000; insurance in force, $559,000. 

Missouri State, St. Louis.—Assets, $929,388 ($803,551); surplus, $174,- 
241 ($163,157); insurance in force, $15,122,237 ($14,197,834); increase in 
amount in force, $924,403 ($4,062,271). 

New York Life, New York.—Premiums, $82,368,737 ($83,812,518); total 
income, $100,902,179 ($102,630,864); paid for death claims, $21,525,407 
($20,822,968); endowments and annuities, $6,703,847 ($6,776,589); sur- 
render values, $11,907,040 ($7,514,499); dividends, $4,835,124 ($5,147,984); 
total payments to policyholders, $44,971,418 ($40,262,040); income saved, 
$41,571,976 ($43,304,151); assets, $474,567,673 ($435,820,360); surplus funds, 
$62,063,334 ($52,835,627); new business paid for, 86,315 policies for $185,- 
092,778 (160,432 for $314,900,669); insurance in force, 993,630 policies for 
$2,029,605,718 (1,001,269 for $2,061,593,886); increase in amount in force, 
—$31,988,168 ( + $132,984,578). 

North American, Toronto, Ont.—Premiums, $1,409,928 ($1,354,607); 
total income, $1,792,795 ($1,663,854); paid policyholders, $588,137 ($539,- 
827); income saved, $833,431 ($720,718); new business paid for, $4,288,- 
299 ($5,901,062); insurance in force, $38,003,365 ($37,580,047); increase in 
amount in force, $423,318 ($2,163,667). 
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Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.—Premiums, $31,839,731 ($30,056,719) ; 
total income, $41,933,329 ($39,325,260); death claims paid, $7,486,927 
($7,717,117); endowments and annuities, $1,837,106 ($1,749,073); surrender 
values, $5,219,919 ($4,397,113); dividends, $7,366,425 ($6,489,061); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $21,910,378 ($20,352,364); income saved, $14,191,- 
655 ($13,453,516); admitted assets, $221,101,714 ($208,417,073); surplus ac- 
cumulations, $23,765,813 ($24,903,443); general surplus, $9,186,263 ($9,- 
331,698); new business paid for, 34,988 policies for $93,885,273 (36,633 for 
$90,334,038); insurance in force, 339,468 policies for $819,252,279 (320,896 
for $764,266,187); increase in amount in force, $54,986,092 ($55,713,900). 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles.—All departments, premiums, $4,333,421 
($4,156,907); total income, $7,117,012 ($4,637,746); paid policyholders, $1,- 
714,715 ($1,390,624); income saved, $3,676,429 ($1,223,036); admitted assets, 
$12,721,564 ($10,803,293); surplus, $946,362 ($1,506,002); new life business 
written, $25,801,241 ($33,983,000); life insurance in force, $97,069,420 ($94,- 
836,637 ; increase in amount in force, $2,232,783 ($10,037,260). 

Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company, Pittsburg, Pa.—Premiums, $608,- 
992 ($336,319); total income, (including for 1906 reinsurance of Se- 
curity Trust and Life) $3,405,679 ($407,250); paid policyholders, $218,982 
($79,220); income saved, $2,407,736 ($148,447); assets, $4,123,507 (974,544); 
surplus, $716,778 ($394,265); new business paid for (including for 1906, 
$18,652,194 reinsurance of Security Trust and Life) $23,266,271; in- 
surance in force, $30,354,583 ($10,979,046); increase in amount in force, 
$19,375,537 ($2,743,385). 

Phenix Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, $3,810,918 ($3,510,245); assets, 
$21,927,864 ($20,206,511); surplus, $1,011,393 ($907,151); insurance in force, 
paid for 55,762 policies for $97,583,284 (53,113 for $87,813,040); increase in 
amount in force, $9,770,244 ($7,318,156). 

Prudential, Newark, N. J.—Premiums, $48,274,169 ($45,012,227); total 
income, $53,525,059 ($49,303,422); death claims paid, $12,847,831 ($11,507,- 
125); total payments to policyholders, $16,245,588 ($14,325,816); assets, 
$127,328,903 ($107,473,057); surplus, $20,580,941 ($16,090,475); insurance in 
force, ordinary, $464,840,841 ($431,777,561); industrial, $788,261,730 ($738,- 
502,100); increase in amount in force, ordinary, $33,063,280 ($51,036,792) ; 
industrial, $49,759,630 ($62,509,861). 

Royal Union Mutual, Des Moines.—Premiums, $566,178 ($540,294); total 
income, $664,728 ($638,729); paid policyholders, $175,821 ($162,428); income 
saved, $266,008 ($243,070); assets, $1,757,980 ($1,507,917); surplus, $178,- 
718 ($150,355); insurance in force, $16,047,038 ($15,170,104); increase in 
amount in force, $876,935 ($286,297). 

Southern Life and Trust, Greensboro, N. C.—Premiums, $94,280 ($55,- 
656); total income, $96,252 ($57,547); paid policyholders, $4,459 ($453); 
income saved, $43,181 ($20,994); assets, $408,418 ($318,503); surplus, $348,- 
232 ($290,742); new business, $1,325,500 ($1,000,500); insurance in force, 
2,729,250 ($1,672,500); increase in amount in force, $1,056,750 ($782,000). 

Scandia Life, Chicago.—Premiums, $243,988 ($164,776); total income, 
$266,769 ($577,725); paid policyholders, $111,083 ($102,734); income saved, 
$95,848 ($488,795); assets, $552,585 ($446,220); surplus, $404,141 ($337,- 
384); new business, $1,091,320 ($507,281); insurance in force, $9,330,- 
887 ($8,844,577); increase in amount in force, $486,310 ($8,844,577). 

State Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $2,742,500 ($2,521,357); total in- 
come, $3,005,629 ($2,729,911); death claims paid, $458,959 ($383,844); sur- 
render values, $226,537 ($176,418); dividends, $106,702 ($76,332); total 
payments to policyholders, $792,198 ($636,594); income saved, $1,122,253 
($967,624); assets, $5,353,744 ($4,126,682); surplus, $679,626 ($605,317); new 
business, $24,846,726 ($30,209,567); insurance in force, $81,047,860 ($74,- 
440,588); increase in amount in force, $6,607,272 ($14,291,594). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $982,652 ($173,232); total income, 
$1,008,052 ($262,173); paid policyholders, $59,497 ($31,333); income saved, 
$212,998, ($113,511); assets, $577,445 ($296,382); surplus, $128,279 ($119,- 
720); new business, $25,832,100 ($2,565,500); insurance in force, $24,372,- 
180 ($3,795,500); increase in amount in force, $20,576,680 ($1,362,500). 

Sun Life of Canada, Montreal.—Premiums, $4,665,307 ($4,301,022); total 
income, $6,231,556 ($5,717,492); paid for death claims, $996,347 ($853,607); 
endowments and annuities, $520,152 ($392,668); surrender values, $253,- 
156 ($235,424); dividends, $205,682 ($166,578); total payments to policy- 
holders, $1,975,337 ($1.648,277); income saved, $2,956,393 ($2,799,298); 
assets, $24,787,555 ($21,298,411); surplus, $2,330,247 ($1,840,699); new busi- 
ness paid for, $17,410,054 ($18,612,057); insurance in force, 78,625 policies 
for $102,566,399 (74,441 for $95,290,895); increase in amount in force, 
$7,275,504 ($9,963,232). 

Union Central, Cincinnati.—Premiums, $9,269,648 ($8,569,608); total in- 
come, $12,176,909 ($11,269,204); payments to policyholders, $3,957,461 ($3,- 
397,157); income saved, $5,828,759 ($5,657,244); assets, $55,619,517 ($50,- 
019,667); surplus, $9,545,260 ($8,730,516); new business paid for, $31,853,- 
040 ($34,984,994); insurance in force, 130,933 policies for $242,141,715 (125,- 
151 for $228,114,041); increase in amount in force, $14,027,674 ($18,700,748). 

Union Mutual, Portland, Me.—Premiums, $2,522,144 ($2,316,091); total 
income, $3,222,195 ($2,832,209); paid policyholders, $1,302,571 ($1,121,006) ; 
income saved, $820,954 ($920,800); assets, $12,694,606 ($12,056,992); surplus, 
$399,141 ($708,442); new business paid for, $10,067,586 ($9,713,736); in- 
surance in force, 47,467 policies for $67,038,856 (45,194 for $64,163,238); 
increase in amount in force, $2,875,618 ($3,564,401). 

United States Annuity and Life, Chicago.—Commenced business in 
1906, premiums, $61,698; total income, $65,459; income saved, $12,972; 
assets, $219,000; surplus. $207,115; new business, $1,602,841; insurance in 
force, $1,451,212. 

West Coast Life, San Francisco.—Commenced business in 1906, pre- 
miums, $38,355; total income, $161,000; paid policyholders, $3,483; income 
saved, $30,405; assets, $410,572; surplus, $406,190; new business, ordinary, 
$601,000; industrial, $1,545,363; insurance in force, ordinary, $553,000; in- 
dustrial, $778,161. 

Western Mutual, Aberdeen, S. D.—Premiums, $4,566 ($2,489); total in- 
come, $4,639 ($2,681); income saved, $4,332 ($2,603); assets, $6,935 ($2,603); 
surplus, $5,298 ($966); new business, $36,000 ($57,500); insurance in force, 
$93,500 ($57,500); increase in amount in force, $36,000 ($57,500)). 

Western Union, Spokane, Wash.—Commenced business in 1906, pre- 


miums, $15,543; total income, $32,582; income saved, $24,229; assets, 
oped surplus, $78,476; new business, $402,500; insurance in force. 
402,500. * 
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THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
[By aA WESTERN AGENT. ] 

In the West life insurance is just now an absorbing topic. A number 
of legislatures have bills before them, some for the better regulation of 
the business, and others apparently for the purpose of strangling it. 
One prominent company which has made a rapid growth in a few years 
is under examination by the insurance department, and the indiscretions 
on the part of its officers which have been brought to light have tended 
to make life insurance almost as popular as a subject of conversation as 
the Thaw trial. Ordinarily the average man is almost as shy of a life 
insurance agent and his conversation as he is of evolution or Darwin- 
ism or some scientific subject, but just now he will even gossip about it 
and for once the solicitor can find a willing audience without effort. 

I stepped into an office the other day for the purpose of making an 
inquiry on a matter altogether foreign to life insurance, and almost 
instantly a doctor asked me what I thought would be the issue of 
certain complications that have arisen in connection with the examina- 
tion which I have already mentioned. I did not advance an opinion 
but merely called his attention to one or two precedents and suggested 
that he could make his own inferences.. This led to a further expan- 
sion of the subject, and in a few moments he was putting all insurance 
companies together in one class, passing judgment upon them and 
condemning them. I asked him if he considered all men as being 
alike, and upon his answering in the negative I reminded him that 
institutions are only men, and if some men are more honest and more 
able than others then it must be allowed that in administration, at 
least, some companies must be better than others. He granted this, 
but immediately asserted that it did not seem to make any practical 
difference, inasmuch as all companies charge substantially the same 
premiums, and again he assumed a dogmatic air. “At any rate,” he 
insisted, “no agent is ever able to get around the fact that life insur- 
ance is too high.” Again I had no difficulty in driving him into a 
corner, but I hardly think I convinced him, because he was not a 
prospect for life insurance and I almost invariably decline a mere empty 
argument. Briefly I attempted to show him that statements about the 
cost of life insurance seldom have a sound basis, and | quoted one or 
two policy histories which I happened to carry in my memory and 
which show what the cost of life insurance actually is. His ignorance 
on this point served to remind me of what I so often experience, 
namely, the tendency of the average man to mire on the very surface 
of an investigation and never to arrive at the real facts. As it is ex- 
pressed in an old phrase, he always “puts the cart before the horse,” 
and as a result of the discussion I was moved to hunt up a few 
figures which show the real cost of life insurance. 

About forty years ago one John Jones took a $5000 policy on the 
ten-payment life plan and contracted to pay a premium of $205.50, or 
at the rate of $41.10 for $1000. The man who earns only $2 a day 
and attempts to suppor: a family on it would be appalled at Jones’ 
undertaking, and would probably decide that Jones had consented to 
be robbed. Jones is still living, so far as I know, and if he had been 


compelled to pay this premium in full up to the present time he 
undoubiedly would have been robbed, because he would have paid to 
the company that insured him over $8000. However, Jones paid pre- 
miums for but ten years, or a total of $2,055, and during the first 
thirty-five years of the life of this policy the company returned to him 
$1,615.82 in dividends, thus reducing the actual cost to $439.18. Before 
commenting further I will show the transaction in figures: 


10 premiums at $205.50 — $2055.00 
$2,055.00 — $1,615.82 = 439.18 
439.18 + 5—= 87.84 
87.84 + 35 = 2.51 


Not to make the illustration too long, at the end of thirty-five years 
Jones had paid just $2.51 annually for each $1000 of his insurance 
and he had a policy of $5000 paid for on which he would continue to 
draw dividends until his death. These dividends would still further 
reduce the actual cost of his insurance, but I will not attempt to 
estimate them. He took his policy at the age of twenty-four, and sup- 
pose we assume that he receives no more dividends but lives until the 
age of 70. He is almost that age now, so this will not be an ex- 
travagant assumption. His insurance then, for forty-six years will 
have cost him at the rate of $1.65 for each $1000. 

If any man supposes that this is a high price to pay for insurance 
that insures I cannot imagine what would appeal to him as a low price. 
I have never heard of an assessment, fraternal or natural premium 
company that ever pretended to furnish protection as low as this. It 
might be urged by anyone with a disposition to debate that all policies 
do not prosper like the one under consideration and that all companies 
do not obtain such results. I am willing to grant this, but it does not 
invalidate my main proposition. Many policyholders die before they 
have carried their policies long, but in such cases the net balance 
which goes to their estates is so satisfactory that they would probably 
be very unwilling to bring up the question of cost. Not every single 
company in the United States manages so well as the company to 
which Jones belongs, but many of them obtain results almost, if not 
fully as satisfactory as those which are shown in the case of Jones. 
In the aggregate, thousands of ten-payment life policies in all com- 
panies have run for long periods and have shown a very low actual 
cost for the protection which was given. 

As all the solicitors in our agency are taught to insist, the cost of 
insurance is not determined by the initial premium but by the amount 
that is paid out less the amount that is returned. The dividends, or 
if that word is not acceptable, the savings determine the actual cost of 
life insurance.. A term policy at age twenty-four, the age at which 
Jones took his policy, would cost $12.91. In thirty-five years, if the 
policyholder should be so fortunate as to escape a raise in the premium, 
he would pay out $451.85, over $10 more than it cost Jones for $5000 
for that period, and the term policyholder has nothing to show for his 
thirty-five-year investment but yearly protection. Jones, on the con- 
trary, had an estate of $5000 which had been paid for and had been 
receiving dividends for twenty-five years. It seems to me that in a 
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comparison of this kind a high premium policy has all the best of the 
argument. 

I have before me the history of an ordinary life policy which its 
owner carried for forty years. I will not go into the details of this 
policy as fully as I did in the case of Jones, but the actual cost during 
the forty years for each $1000 was $11.77. This is an excellent result 
for the comparatively low premium of an ordinary life, and would be 
so regarded by every sound life insurance company and every intelli- 
gent business man in the country. I have also before me some 
ordinary life histories that make a still better showing. One in par- 
ticular has reduced the annual premium to $7.50 after carrying the 
policy for forty-six years, but I will give no further details. 

The impromptu actuaries and financial advisers have loudly insisted 
upon the robbery of the endowment during the last two years, and 
have filled the magazines and other publications with warnings against 
it. It is undoubtedly true that if the holder dies in the nineteenth 
year of a twenty-year endowment or in the last year of any endow- 
ment his investment will not show a very large profit, and if he stops 
to balance this possibility against his death in the first year of a term 
policy he will have good reason to hesitate; but the very basis of life 
insurance is that life is a risk and this is what makes it possible. If 
a man knew exactly what would happen to him in ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, he not only could select the policy which would make 
him the largest returns, but he could probably arrange to do without 
insurance altogether. If I knew that I should not have a fire in the 
next twenty years I would not carry fire protection, and if I knew 
that my loss would be limited to $25 I would apply for the smallest 
policy that I could obtain. The fact that a man may die within one 
month of the maturity of his endowment and so pay a very high price 
for his protection is no argument against an endowment unless a man 
wishes a maximum of immediate protection at a minimum premium. 
In such event the term policy is the only one that is suited to his needs. 

When an endowment, and especially a long-period endowment, has 
been carried to maturity it shows the actual cost of protection at i:s 
Here is a man who began at the age of 29 to pay on a 
His annual premium for ten 


minimum. 
ten-payment thirty-year endowment. 
years was $278.30, but his dividends were so good that in thirty years 
the company paid him $5000 in cash, had protected him for $5000 for 
thirty years, and the total ultimate cost to the policyholder was $708.45. 
In other words, the company returned him $4,291.55 more than he 
paid in and protected him for $5000 for thirty years for nothing. If 
this is not cheap protection, I say nothing about the investment, I have 
no conception of what cheapness is. 

Now I have not quoted from these policy histories to glorify any 
particular company. So far as I am personally concerned I am willing 
to admit that many companies will do as well as the company whose 
results I have quoted, and for that matter some may even do better. 
The only point I wish to emphasize is that the returns, the savings, or 
the dividends are what determine the cost of life insurance, and in 
these days of doubt and suspicion every solicitor should take pains to 
educate the public on this point of actual cost. Not the first premium 
but the total premiums less dividends shows the actual cost of life 
insurance. 

Three things—higher interest, lower mortality, and greater economy 
in management—might slightly reduce the present cost of life insur- 
ance. I cannot say whether it is possible to obtain anything from the 
first two sources, nor can I go into the question of officers’ salaries. 
There are men in America and men in Europe of great ability that are 
working for low salaries, but in this country high salaries and vast 
incomes are almost the rule. I cannot undertake to say how much 
the president cf a life insurance company is worth. I am safe in say- 
ing, however, that neither the salaries of officers nor life insurance 
premiums will decline very soon. There is no reason why premiums 
should be lower if they are honestly invested, because, as I trust I 
have sufficiently proved, the premium itself is not the index of cost. 





An agent, a friend of the writer, has a letter from a man whom he 
recently insured, asking if the “eighty per cent clause” is used in life 
policies, as he notices that it does not appear in his. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STATEMENTS FOR 1906. 

The following statements of life insurance companies for the year 
1906 have been made public during the past two weeks. Corresponding 
figures for 1905 are given in parentheses: 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore.—Premiums, $634,088 ($604,808); total in- 
come, $681,817 ($644,217); paid policyholders, $258,449 ($250,258); income 
saved, $131,007 ($101,350); assets, $1,084,307 ($966,273); surplus, $272,- 
199 ($280,846); new business, ordinary $798,401 ($804,620); industrial, $4,- 
837,594 ($5,058,850); insurance in force, ordinary $2,108,806 ($1,786,866) ; 
industrial, $9,094,487 ($8,482,322); increase in amount in force, ordinary 
$321,940 ($309,217); industrial, $612,175 ($504,368). 

Colorado National, Denver.—Premiums, $144,947 ($102,787); total in- 
come, $154,417 ($176,739); paid policyholders, $3406 ($273); income saved, 
$44,035 ($71,731); assets, $355,862 ($230,923); surplus, $283,873 ($280,230) ; 
new business, $1,670,918 ($2,263,592); insurance in force, $3,096,610 ($2,- 
263,592); increase in amount in force, $833,018 ($2,263,592). 

Columbian National, Boston.—Assets, $3,566,344 ($1,968,128); surplus, 
$1,424,159 ($573,337); insurance in force, $49,125,222 ($41,829,719); increase 
in amount in force, $7,295,503 ($17,761,565); paid policyholders, $208,721 
($167,183). 

Connecticut General, Hartford.—Premiums, $1,182,385 ($1,060,297); total 
income, $1,473,121 ($1,348,943); paid policyholders, $474,380 ($518,083); in- 
come saved, $666,720 ($503,165); assets, $6,601,284 ($5,940,379); surplus, 
$623,231 ($605,725); new business paid for, $5,929,786 ($6,171,882); insur- 
ance in force, $33,665,096 ($30,224,431); increase in amount in force, $3,- 
440,665 ($4,180,124). 

Franklin Life, Springfield, I1l.—Premiums, $1,182,900 ($1,147,900); total 
income, $1,325,724 ($1,260,225); paid policyholders, $387,030 ($293,090); in- 
come saved, $528,067 ($475,331); assets, $3,345,336 ($2,811,177); surplus, 
$477,626 ($410,358); new business, $7,841,146 ($8,889,562); insurance in 
force, $33,465,050 ($32,068,660); increase in amount in force, $1,396,390 
($2,545,274). 

Germania Life, New York.—Premiums, $4,940,571 ($4,696,455); total in- 
come $6,655,220 ($6,275,661); paid for’ death claims, $1,310,573 ($1,337,452) ; 
endowments and annuities, $1,169,116 ($1,230,214); surrenders, $497,116 
($404,522); dividends, $310,607 ($314,163); total payments to policyholders, 
$3,287,412 ($3,286,351); income saved, $1,971,736 ($1,618,895); new business 
paid for, 8093 policies for $14,713,840 (8550 for $14,460,698); insurance in 
force, 69,719 policies for $114,539,361 (67,327 for $109,496,506); increase in 
amount in force, $5,042,855 ($5,169,239)). 

Greensboro Life, Greensboro, N. C.—Premiums, $168,931 ($59,631); total 
income, $185,994 ($85,194); paid policyholders, $10,905 ($2500); income 
saved, $17,592 ($24,580); assets, $213,870 ($134,309); surplus, $168,887 
($128,375); new business, $5,703,178 ($1,981,300); insurance in force, $5,- 
948,178 ($1,798,300); increase in amount in force, $4,149,878 ($1,798,300). 

Guarantee Life, Houston, Tex.—Commenced business in 1906; premiums, 
$24,687; total income, $51,977; income saved, $22,815; assets, $122,416; 
surplus, $117,516; new business, $841,500; insurance in force, $816,500. 

Home Life, Wilmington, Del.—Premiums, $41,110 ($39,375); total in- 
come, $44,610 ($42,025); paid policyholders, $14,703 ($10,995); income 
saved, $10,404 ($10,484); assets, $166,160 ($155,155); surplus, $120,103 
($119,325); new business, industrial, $196,444 ($314,842); insurance in force, 
$1,067,574 ($1,059,853); increase in amount in force, $7721 (— $13,664). 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass.—Premium, $16,375,638 ($15,031,- 
142); total income, $18,206,666 ($16,551,698); paid for death claims, $4,- 
471,016 ($4,235,428); endowments and annuities, $150,359 ($87,146); sur- 
renders, $623,078 ($553,864); dividends, $1,145,382 ($899,236); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $6,389,835 ($5,775,674); income saved, $5,718,695 
($5,052,350); assets, $42,732,849 ($36,974,906); surplus $4,367,606 ($3,956,- 
626); new business paid for, ordinary $35,396,222 ($39,102,032); industrial, 
$58,890,665 ($54,720,721); insurance in force, ordinary $167,069,389 ($146,- 
491,588); industrial, $263,147,965 ($245,567,818); increase in amount in 
force, ordinary $20,577,801 ($27,104,542); industrial, $17,580,147 ($12,- 
498,051). 

Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Premiums, $63,698 ($18,022); total 
income, $67,052 ($18,562); income saved $8924 ($4173); assets $162,893 
($116,097); surplus, $142,600 ($113,327); new business, $1,347,500 ($554,- 
000); insurance in force, $1,810,000 ($532,000); increase in amount in 
force, $1,278,000 ($532,000). 

Majestic Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $26,721 ($9903); total income 
$34,048 (43,115); paid policyholders, $1983 ($1349); income saved, $2347 
($32,361); assets, $39,753 ($33,619); surplus, $35,664 ($32,452); new busi- 
ness, $842,683 ($781,012); insurance in force, $1,186,550 ($702,688); increase 
in amount in force, $483,862 ($702,688). 

Manufacturers, Toronto.—Premiums, $1,847,286 ($1,645,386); total in- 
come, $2,193,519 ($1,944,810); paid policyholders, $455,758 ($467,673); in- 
come saved, $1,193,065 ($970,331); assets, $8,467,372 ($7,182,878); surplus, 
$1,076,662 ($900,109); new business, $9,144,821 ($7,843,571); insurance in 
force, $47,380,655 ($42,270,272); increase in amount in force, $5,110,383 
($4,601,804). 

Meridian Life and Trust, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $421,877 ($624,409) ; 
total income, $452,393 ($636,142); paid policyholders, $215,767 ($111,042); 
income saved, $121,438 ($406,639); assets, $903,336 ($784,383); surplus, 
$125,210 ($104,478); new business, $3,935,240 ($4,215,310); insurance: 
in force, $8,296,391 ($6,219,538); increase in amount in force, $2,- 
076,853 ($3,005,008). 

Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio.—Commenced business in 1906; pre- 
miums, $6355; total income, $9052; assets, $171,283; surplus, $169,002; new 
business $278,100; insurance in force, $278,100. 

Mutual Life, New York.—Premiums, $58,317,867 ($62,978,216); paid 
policyholders, $37,736,684 ($35,643,185); assets, $495,864,650 ($470,861,166) ; 
surplus funds, $84,628,630 ($78,267,607); new business paid for, $87,347,- 
284 ($183,265,162); insurance in force, $1,517,257,180 ($1,589,549,468); de- 
crease in amount in force, $72,292,288 (+ $41,937,808). 

National of United States of America, Chicago.—Premiums, $1,820,514 
($1,730,567; total income, $2,151,637 ($2,005,575); paid policyholders, $455,- 
566 ($498,666); income saved, $1,028,163 ($634,970); assets, $7,106,512 ($6,- 
092,500); surplus, $1,368,324 ($1,287,533); new business, $14,893,000 ($15,- 
211,274); insurance in force, $46,436,066 ($42,260,877); increase in amount 
in force, $4,175,189 ($1,063,804). 
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New England Mutual, Boston.—Premiums, $6,102,841 ($5,749,519); 
total income, $8,022,267 ($7,471,278); paid for death claims, $2,165,547 
($2,287,716); endowments, $425,963 ($391,824); dividends and cash values, 
$1,370,168 ($1,195,391); total payments to policyholders, $3,960,678 ($3,- 
874,931); income saved, $2,654,575 ($2,164,495); assets, $42,826,919 ($40,- 
702,692); surplus, $4,002,398 ($4,102,421); insurance in force, $173,396,203 
($164,728,147); increase in amount in force, $8,668,056 ($10,799,999). 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal.—Commenced business in 1906; pre- 
miums, $25,796; total income, $51,493; income saved, $25,425; assets, $121,- 
711; surplus, $114,186; new business $602,000; insurance in force, $602,000. 

Ohio State, Columbus.—Commenced business in 1906; premiums, $17,- 
170; total income, $45,162; income saved, $26,138; assets, $123,035; sur- 
plus, $114,484; new business, $467,500; insurance in force, $461,000. 

Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia.—Premiums, $410,412 ($403,- 
009); total income, $514,471 ($493,084); paid policyholders, $138,756 ($179,- 
303); income saved, $315,275 ($261,010); assets, $2,672,469 ($2,349,025); 
surplus, $469,043 ($404,419); new business, $1,427,801 ($2,041,860); insur- 
ance in force, $11,311,352 ($10,613,312); increase in amount in force, $698,- 
040 ($1,257,045). 

Register Life and Accident, Davenport, Ia.—Premiums, $174,128 ($160,- 
378); total income, $191,096 ($177,373); paid policyholders, $49,538 ($57,- 
512); income saved, $97,447 ($68,445); assets, $448,390 ($350,067); surplus, 
$24,115 ($22,101); new business paid for, $810,542 ($1,221,662); insurance 
in force, $4,950,616 ($4,639,252); increase in amount in force, $311,364 
($585,887). 

Reliance, Pittsburg, Pa.—Premiums, $429,781 ($296,978); total income, 
$520,894 ($77,762); paid policyholders, $94,992 ($36,222); income saved, 
$109,517 ($64,839); assets, $2,148,167 ($2,032,077); surplus, $1,556,029 ($1,- 
634,364); new business paid for, $5,735,205 ($4,304,041); insurance in force, 
$10,905,918 ($7,201,940); increase in amount in force, $3,703,978 ($2,983,- 
666). 

Security Life of America, Chicago.—Premium, $344,140 ($357,168); total 
income, $405,631 ($386,340); paid policyholders, $92,726 ($46,669); income 
saved, $120,709 ($120,502); assets, $666,732 ($518,452); surplus, $223,980 
($170,116); new business, $4,279,741 ($5,245,679); insurance in force, $10,- 
764,978 ($10,357,474); increase in amount in force, $407,504 ($3,308,724). 

Security Mytual, Binghamton, N. Y.—Total income, $1,865,592 ($1,- 
788,682); paid policyhouders, $655,409 ($520,813); assets, $4,090,591 ($3,- 
637,838); surplus, $543,643 ($520,985); insurance in force, $51,042,299 ($51,- 
010,771); increase in amount in force, $31,528 ($3,966,114). 

Southern States Life, Atlanta——Commenced business in 1906; premiums, 
$80,694; total income, $136,354; paid policyholders $1000; income saved, 
$115,753; assets, $224,172; surplus, $167,797; new business, $2,296,000; in- 
surance in force, $2,255,000. , 

Washington Life, New York.—Premiums, $2,538,541 ($2,742,374); total 
income, $3,439,947 ($3,639,633); paid policyholders, $2,038,797 ($2,123,115); 
income saved, $637,870 ($590,960); assets, $18,524,512 ($18,009,312); sur- 
plus, $697,191 ($607,234); new business paid for, $6,525,815 ($6,892,547); 
insurance in force, $61,032,283 ($63,255,371); decrease in amount in force, 
$2,223,088 ($4,232,779). 





THE ARMSTRONG LAWS. 

A STATEMENT THAT PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THAT THEY ARE IN 
THE INTEREST OF THE GIANT COMPANIES AND THAT THE 
POLICYHOLDERS, WHO ASK FOR A “SQUARE DEAL,” HAVE 
BEEN GIVEN A “GOLD BRICK.” 


The disclosures made by the investigation of the big New York com- 
panies something over a year ago resulted in the enactment by the New 
York Legislature of what is known as the Armstrong laws. The people 
generally are of the opinion that these laws corrected the evils the in- 
vestigation disclosed in the management of the big insurance companies 
and prohibited extravagant expenditures. It will be a surprise, there- 
fore, to learn that instead of bringing about a reduction of expenses, the 
law actually increases the expense provision to the old companies, but 
as you will see below, not to new companies. 

The New York Life, for instance, in 1905 (the last year for which we 
have complete figures), had a premium income of $82,399,708. The expense 
portion of this, which is termed the loading, was $17,668,954, or 21.4 per 
cent. Of this premium income $12,352,477 was from new business, or first 
premiums. The loading for expenses on these first premiums (averag- 
ing it at 21.4 per cent) was $2,643,430, and under the old order this was 
all that could be contributed from said new premiums towards the ex- 
penses of conducting the business without drawing on funds other than 
expense funds. Had the Armstrong law. been in effect in 1905 the New 
York Life could have used $6,176,238 of its new premiums towards the 
payment of expenses, or $3,532,808 more than the provision for expenses 
in 1905, making the total amount that the New York Life would have been 
allowed for expenses that year had the Armstrong law been in effect 
$21,201,762, while the expense portions of the premiums under the old 
order was only $17,668,954. Notwithstanding the extravagance we now know 
was practiced by the management of the New York Life, it did not use 
in 1905 its whole loading, using only 93.91 per cent. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Armstrong law instead of curtailing expenses has 
increased the expense provision, for while it allows more money to be 
used out of first premiums for expenses than formerly, it does not deduct 
ene penny from the amount that can be taken out of subsequent pre- 
miums for expenses. 

From the above it would seem that the Armstrong law is favorable to 
the insurance companies, and so it is if they happen to be old, estab- 
lished companies with a large volume of business on their books. The 
law’s provision limiting the expenses of the company could not have 
better suited the purpose of the big companies had it been drawn by 
them. The law limits the expense of putting on new business to the 
leading on the new premiums on that business, the loading being de- 
termined by what is known as the “Select and ultimate method,’ which 
increases, as is shown above, the expense portion of the premium the 
first year and leaves it the same for the subsequent years. In the cost 
of putting on this new business is only included commissions paid 
agents on that business, salaries paid them for putting it on, advances 
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made them against the business, medical and inspection fees. Agency 
supervision, rents and all other expenses of the company are charged 
against old business. After providing that the expense of putting on 
new business shall be limited to the loading on the premiums collected 
from that business, the law further provides that the total expenses of 
the company, including the cost of putting on new business, shall not 
exceed the total loadings on the premiums collected by the company. 
Now, it is a fact that the commissions paid by the old companies for 
new business, together with the medical and inspection fees, absorbs all 
of the loading on the new premiums; that is, they pay for new business 
all the law permits them to pay. As a company just organized would 
only have new premiums from which to get its loading for expenses, it 
could not operate unless it could keep its total expenses within the load- 
ing on these new premiums. In other words, it must take the same sum 
that the big companies are allowed to pay in commissions and medical 
fees for the putting on of new business and out of it pay all the ex- 
penses of the company, such as salaries of officers, stationery, printing 
and all home office expenses, and also pay for the business. This is an 
utter impossibility, for a new company cannot expect to get agents to 
work for it for a less commission than the old companies will pay them. 
We see from this that the Armstrong law increases the amount the old 
companies can use for expenses and indirectly prevents the organiza- 
tion and operation of new companies, thereby eliminating all new com- 
petition. 

The practical workings of the law will be best understood when it is - 
explained that when a big company establishes a branch office with a 
manager in charge, that the manager’s salary, the salary of the cashier 
of the office and the salaries of the clerks and the rent of the office are 
all charged, not against new business, but against the old business, so 
it is possible for an old established company with a large volume of old 
business on its books to multiply the number of its branch offices and 
thus evade that provision of the law that seeks to keep down the cost 
of new business. That they will do this is evidenced by the fact that in 
one State one of the big companies has abolished the office of general 
manager and divided the State into ten agency districts, with a manager 
in charge of each district. In this State a company that formerly had 
one man in charge of the whole State has now three offices, if not more. 
Such an evasion of the law could not be practiced by a new company, for 
it is seen that all of its expenses must come out of first premiums, it 
having no other premiums and consequently nothing to charge such ex- 
penses to other than the business that causes the expenses. 

The Armstrong law excepts from the provision that requires a company 
to keep its total expenses within the total loading on its premiums what 
is termed non-participating companies. It is proposed by Mr. Briggs, in 
the bill he has introduced in the Texas Legislature, to engraft the Arm- 
strong law upon the statutes of the State of Texas, but he goes further 
than the Armstrong law.does, as he proposes to extend the provision 
limiting the total expenses to the total loading even to non-participating 
companies. The iniquity of such a law will be plainer when it is under- 
stood that the citizens of Texas could not organize a life insurance com- 
pany and pay in a surplus for the purpose of defraying the expense of 
organization and the expense necessarily incident to the putting on its 
feet of a new company. As we have seen that it is impossible for a new 
company to keep its total expense within the loading on the first pre- 
miums, unless it could be able to get men to work for it at less than 
one-half of what the big companies pay for the same service, such a 
law would absolutely wipe out every Texas company and prohibit their 
organization in the future. 

The policyholder has not been benefited by the Armstrong law. He 
pays the same premium he formerly paid, but his policy does not give 
him the same surrender values he formerly received, in the event he 
desires to cancel his insurance; nor does he get the equivalent for this 
less in other features or advantages, such as annual dividends, etc., as 
he could have obtained an annual dividend policy from even the big com- 
panies had he insisted upon it. That you may see for yourself the dif- 
ference between a policy issued under the Armstrong law and a policy 
issued prior to its enactment, I give below tables showing the surrender 
values under a policy issued after the passage of the Armstrong law and 
under a policy issued before its passage, these values being taken from 
the rate book in use by the company in question after and before the 
passage of the law: 

SURRENDER VALUES GIVEN BY EQUITABLE LIFE, NEW YORK, ON 
A TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE POLICY OF $140 AT AGE 35. 








Poticy IssuUED BEFORE ARMSTRONG Law 
PremMiuM $38.34. 


IssUED UNDER ARMSTRONG LAw 
Premium $38.34. 


Po.icy 








Loan Pd. Up | Ext. Ins. End of | Cash Loan | Pd.Up | Ext. Ins. 
Value. Policy. Yrs. Mos. Years. | Value. Value. | Policy. | Yrs. Mos. 

—_--——-— a — — | ———— - — —_—_———_——_—_ ———____—. 
$52 $139 6 4 re | $46 $65 $150 5 2 
71 186 8 5 a ? 65 94 | 200 7 9 
91 234 10 6 fn 94 115 250 10 5 
112 282 12 4 <': 115 136 | 300 12 4 
135 330 14 0 2 | 136 158 350 13° 11 
158 379 15 5 . 8. |} 158 181 400 15 4 
182 429 16 a Pe | 181 256 450 16 7 
208 478 17 7 a | 256 286 500 ig 7 
235 528 18 6 pile | es | 286 318 550 1s 5 
263 579 19 3 nh Sede ee 318 350 600 19 1 
291 630 19 11 mo 350 384 650 19 7 
323 681 20 6 a 384 418 700 20 3 
355 733 21 0 15.. 418 454 750 20 «11 
388 785 21 5 36. 454 491 800 21 7 
424 837 21 10 my oe 491 529 850 22 3 
460 891 22 t 18.. 529 569 900 23 0 
99 945 22 9 19.. 569 610 950 23 9 
539 1000 Paid up. 20. 610 621 1000 Paid up. 


Cash values are not granted under Armstrong law policy; loans are 
granted subject to payment of interest in advance; cash values are 
granted under policy issued prior to Armstrong law, and, as will -be 
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noted, exceed loan values of Armstrong policy after fifth year; loau 
values are granted subject to payment of premium on policy to end of 
year, and payment of interest in advance; but the insured under the 
Armstrong policy must also pay his premium if he wants to continue 
his insurance in force. Note, too, difference in paid-up insurance granted 
under the two policies. Do you think the Armstrong law has benefited 
this policyholder very much? 

There have been organized in Texas five life insurance companies that 
now have aggregate assets of over three-quarters of a million dollars. 
It is the hope of the founders of these companies that they will eventually 
grow into great institutions that will keep at home the life insurance 
premiums of the people of Texas and use such premiums in the develop- 
ment and upbuilding of our State. From 1880 to the present date, up- 
wards of sixty millions of dollars have gone out of Texas for life in- 
surance in excess of the amounts returned in losses, and it is to stop 
this drain on our resources that these companies have been organized. 
If Mr. Briggs’ ideas maintain, every one of these Texas companies will 
have to cease doing business and the people of the State be deprived of 
the right to organize and conduct their own insurance companies. If 
this is the wish of the people of this State, then well and good, as those 
of us who have invested in the stock of these companies can withdraw 
our money and put it into other enterprises. I hardly think, however, 
that such is the desire of our people, for everywhere the Texas com- 
panies have been welcomed and have received their share of patronage. 

At whose behest or in answer to what demand Mr. Briggs has intro- 
duced his drastic measure I cannot say, but I venture the assertion that 
if he has had any demand for such legislation made upon him it comes 
from some man or men interested in or connected with the great Eastern 
companies, for our Texas companies are making rapid inroads into the 
business of these companies in this State and they would doubtless like 
to see the home companies crushed out. 

It would appear that the Armstrong laws are but a ‘‘gold brick’’ handed 
out to the policyholders in answer to their demand for a square deal, and 
I appeal to the patriotism and good sense of the members of the legis- 
lature to see to it that they do not fall into this trap and enact a meas- 
ure that will crush our home companies in the interest of the North and 
East. B. P. BAILEY, Vice-President and General Manager 

i Fort Worth Life Insurance Company. 





EARLY HISTORY OF A GREAT BENEFICENCE. 


Life insurance is a modern institution. The doctrine that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive was promulgated 1900 years ago, but its 
votaries—those who were ever ready to sacrifice their own comfort solely 
to make others happy—were not so numerous in ancient as in modern 
times. Life insurance has had its growth and development along with 
free schools, free hospitals, children’s homes, the Red Cross Society, and 
other great benevolences of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

We are sometimes told life insurance was more or less in vogue among 
the ancient Greeks or that it was practiced by the Romans, but these 
stories are purely apocryphal. Guilds there were in those days, as in all 
ages of the world, founded for mutual assistance in sickness and distress, 
but nothing in the nature of modern life insurance. The object of the 
guild was to relieve the immediate misfortunes of its individual mem- 
bers, not to provide for the future support of their dependents after 
they themselves had passed away. Again, we are told that certain British 
Friendly Societies have been in existence five to eight hundred years; 
but these societies are not life insurance organizations, nor is there the 
slightest historical proof of their reputed antiquity. The typical friendly 
society is organized to aid its members in sickness, when out of em- 
‘ployment, or when otherwise in distress, commonly providing a small 
funeral benefit (averaging possibly $50), but nothing in the nature of 
real life insurance. Several of the more prominent of these, however, 
fave been reorganized in recent years as insurance societies, with a maxi- 
mum death benefit of $1000, for which adequate premiums are charged, 
fully equal to the non-participating rates of American legal reserve com- 
panies. These reorganized societies accumulate the regular mathemati- 
-eal reserve, the largest of them, the Manchester Unity, now having as- 
sets of over $60,000,000. 

It is not certainly known when the first regular life insurance policy 
was issued, but the first of which we have historical evidence was written 
by a merchant on the life of Sir Robert Howard, for a term of one year 
“‘from September 3, 1697.’ Sir Robert died on September 3, 1698, and 
the insurer refused to pay, claiming that the policy had expired. The 
case was carried to court and thus it happens that we have its history. 
It is interesting to note that the decision was as usual in favor of the 
beneficiary, the court holding that ‘‘from September 3,’’ meant beginning 
with September 4, 1697, so that the policy was still in force on September 
3, 1698, the day when Sir Robert died. 

There are other indications in contemporary history that life insurance 
policies were not unknown two hundred years ago, and they were com- 
mon enough in the first half of the eighteenth century, but were always 
written for a brief period, a few months or a year, and were more in 
the nature of a wager than of a scientific proposition. The risks were 
taken mostly by merchants and speculators who had little idea of the 
hazard involved—that is, they had little notion of the probabilities of 
living or dying. In 1706 the first life insurance company, the Amicable 
Society of London, was incorporated and began writing policies. Its 
plan was crude and unscientific. A definite premium, five pounds net, 
was collected of each member, but there was no stipulation as to the 
amount of death benefit to be paid. The same rate was collected from 
all alike without respect to age or physical condition, and at the end of 
the year the funds on hand were divided equally among the beneficiaries 
of those who had died, and the society was ready to begin over again. 

As we have stated, the insurers of that day had little notion of the 
hazard involved and were therefore unwilling to make contracts extend- 
ing over a period of more than one year. Mortality tables were practi- 
cally unknown, although the first really scientific table to indicate the 
probable length of life at various ages was constructed about that time 
by the astronomer Halley, in 1693. His data were gathered from the 


‘mortuary records of his own city of Breslau, the only place where records 
of the kind were kept in that day. 
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Thirty-two years after the founding of the Amicable Society (that is, 
in 1738), Kerseboom constructed a mortality table based upon the ages at 
death of annuitants in Holland, records of which had been kept in that 


country for 125 years. Twenty-two years later, in 1760, Buffon, the 
naturalist, compiled a table from a study of the mortality bills of several 
parishes in the city and suburbs of Paris. By this table the expectation 
of life was from eight to ten years less in youth, and from four to five 
years less in age than as now shown by the American Experience Table, 
and it is not unlikely that the figures indicate approximately the com- 
parative longevity of the two periods. 

At about this date, in 1762, there was organized in the city of London 
the first regular level premium life insurance company, the ‘Old Equi- 
table’ Society. It is true that the Presbyterian Ministers Fund of Phila- 
delphia had effected an organization three years before, in 1759, but this 
organization was at that time merely a benevolent society receiving vol- 
untary contributions from members and friends and rendering aid to the 
widows and orphans of Presbyterian ministers according to their needs, 
and as the state of its own exchequer might allow. This Philadelphia in- 
stitution is to-day an excellent legal reserve life insurance company, 
which limits its membership to the ministers of churches presbyterially 
governed, but the precise date when it first began to charge a fixed level 
premium and to guarantee the payment of a stated amount at death is 
lost in uncertainty, though it was well along in the nineteenth century. 
The oldest active American company is the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, which ‘began business in February, 1843. 

To the Equitable Life Assurance Society of London belongs the honor 
of having been the first institution to issue policies for a definite amount 
covering the whole period of a man’s life. Its first premiums were inor- 
dinately high, nearly double the corresponding rates of to-day, owing to 
the fact that they were based upon the London bills of mortality covering 
a period of twenty years, including the year 1740, when the death rate 
was nearly as great as in the days of the plague. Nevertheless, the so- 
ciety had some difficulty in getting its charter, owing to the objections of 
the Attorney-General, who thought the terms were not high enough. 

The society prospered from the first, though not in the proportions to 
which we are accustomed in this day; and in 1815 there was some alarm 
lest it might become too large for the best interests of its members. 
How groundless were these fears may be seen from the fact that after 
an honorable and successful career of 145 years the society has less than 
$40,000,000 of insurance in force, or about the amount that a medium- 
sized American company will write in a single year. It is a purely 
mutual organization and dividends are large, making insurance in the 
company comparatively cheap. The society has never employed agents 
of any kind nor paid out anything for commissions. It therefore gets 
its new business at very little expense, and incidentally it gets mighty 
little new business, having written only 290 policies in 1905; its best 
year. 

Men grumble sometimes at the cost of life insurance and complain of 
the “big commissions” paid to agents, but much as men believe in in- 
surance, they rarely insure save as urged thereto by the solicitor. No 
agents, no insurance; but agents must be paid for their work, and this 
adds to the cost. If all companies followed the plan of the Equitable of 
London, employing no agents and paying no commissions, life insurance 
would perhaps be cheaper, but there would be more widows at the 
wash-tub and more children in the orphan asylum.—The Statement. 





ALL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


The advocates of deferred dividend policies always made much of 
their investment features, because, after furnishing insurance protec- 
tion during a selected period, they allowed the insured either to con- 
tinue the policy or to accept a cash value. Those who opposed this 
form of policy on account of deferred dividends were wont to disparage 
also the idea that life insurance is ever an investment. Life insurance, 
according to these people, was nothing but protection against death, 
and anything that made it attractive to the insured if he lived long was 
by that token an evil and a snare. They were like the old preachers 
who presented religion as purely a plan to save the soul after death, 
and who disparaged every attempt to make it attractive for this world. 
Deferred dividends are no longer issued, but the annual dividend policy 
prescribed by the State, when issued on the ordinary life, limited payment 
life, or endowment, tables is still an investment policy—and is all the 
better because it is so. Let us see. 

Life insurance is always an investment when taken on the level pre- 
mium plan—an investment of that portion of the premium which is not 
needed to pay the current cost of the insurance. Life insurance is dif- 
ferent from any other kind of insurance in the world, in this respect— 
that the risk is sure to fall in, or become a claim, within a limited time; 
and as this time draws nearer, the greater the annual risk and cost be- 
come. A house may never burn, a ship may never be lost,—but every 
man is sure to die, and the older he becomes the greater his risk of 
death in any year. Every attempt to insure men at an increasing rate 
from year to year has proved unsatisfactory, and all such schemes have 
either proved failures or are on the high road to failure. 

Level premium insurance is safe and satisfactory, and level premium 
insurance requires the insured to pay more than the current cost of in- 
surance at the time of insuring in order that the premium may never 
need to be increased. The difference between the premium paid and the 
current cost is an investment. The insured pays it and the company 
invests it for the sole purpose of helping to carry the policy to maturity 
if the insured so elects, and if he does not so elect he may receive a 
large part of the investment in cash when he withdraws. Whether or 
not the new standard policies have a cash surrender value, they have 
what is a practical equivalent—what is indeed even more valuable in 
some ways—a loan value. At any time after three years’ premiums have 
been paid, the insured may obtain a cash loan on his policy for an amount 
stated therein—and, if he chooses, he may accept this as a cash sur- 
render value and let the policy lapse. This privilege is more valuable 
to many persons than a cash surrender value, because the loan may be 
obtained and the policy still kept in force; whereas, if a cash surrender 
value were accepted that would end the insurance.—The News-Letterette. 
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A COMMONGSENSE VIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Errors and Misconceptions of Many Writers—‘‘Cheap Insurance’’ 
Considered—Comparison of Companies Recommended— 
Ordinary Life ‘Policy and Term Insurance—Endowment 
Policies and Their Advantages—Life Insurance as an 
Investment—Some Illustrations with Comments. 


By ALLEN B. LINCOLN. 


The upheaval in the life insurance world, during the past two years, 
has provoked a fairly bewildering amount of discussion, and a large 
number of writers have volunteered to tell us (at space rates) just 
what the trouble is. The sum and substance of the trouble, briefly 
stated, is that certain tendencies in the management of some of che 
leading companies,—tendencies concerned more with speculative 
finance than with a rigid adherence to the business of life insurance— 
were found objectionable and needing correction, because prejudicial 
to the best interests of policyholders. The resulting situation is one 
for which there is no remedy except a return and adherence to the 
principles and practice of sound life insurance. By this course, steadily 
adhered to, and with men in charge of trained life insurance qualifica- 
tions, who know the nature of the business and will hold true to its 
functions, the troubles upon which we have fallen will disappear. 

But there is a class of critics who have gone further than this and 
have undertaken to find certain essential defects in the life insurance 
business, and have laid down certain conclusions,—which conclusions, 
when examined from a practical life-insurance standpoint, are found 
to be unwarranted, and in fact untrue. Many of these critics have 
studied the situation with a sincere desire to find the real trouble, but 
their misleading conclusions have arisen from a fundamental error, 
which may perhaps be best expressed by saying that they have inter- 
preted the situation from a banking standpoint, instead of the practical 
life-insurance standpoint, and they have thus overlooked certain funda- 
mental considerations. 

I may illustrate the particular points which I have in mind by men- 
tioning the conclusions reached by one writer, who is typical of the 
class of critics whom I have mentioned. He says, in substance, that 
the best form of life insurance, for most cases, is the “renewable term,” 
or some good ‘fraternal’ (assessment) insurance, or some other 
cheapest obtainable form of protection; or next to that, the level- 
premium “straight-life” of some conservative old-line company, the 
annual dividend form to be preferred; while he holds that the en- 
dowment form is under no circumstances to be preferred or taken, as 
he regards it as “a delusion and a snare,” to be avoided! 

It is my purpose to bring forward some plain facts of experience, 
and let the reader see for himself what life insurance really is, not only 
as compared with this writer’s view, but as a general proposition, when 
rightly interpreted and applied. 


“CHEAP INSURANCE” FOR TEMPORARY PURPOSES. 


First, as to “cheap insurance,” in term or assessment form, to be 
used for temporary purposes. 


It is probable that the average man 





seeks the protection of life insurance with the thought that if he 
should die before acquiring a competence, or perhaps while doing 
business on borrowed capital, his affairs would be lef: in an em- 
barrassing condition without such protection, and so he is very apt to 
say to himself, “I will take some of the cheapest form of life insurance 
to cover until I get my affairs properly arranged”; that is, until the 
particular business venture is accomplished, or until he makes financial 
headway enough to assure a comfortable position for his family. The 
purpose is a worthy one, but what I wish to emphasize, for the welfare 
of the insured is, that the plan is not sufficiently far-reaching to be 
adequate. 

As a matter of practical experience, comparatively few men ever 
consummate their life plans, or attain a competence. There is always 
need of some collateral safeguard, some ‘“‘anchor to the windward.” 
The great majority of men choose some form of life insurance for this 
purpose, and it is therefore of vital importance that it be safe and 
dependable. 

A term insurance policy, as its name implies, is written for a definite 
term or period. For example, a man at age 35 may insure his life for 
a term of five years for $1000 for an annual premium of $14.86; for 
a ten-year term for $15.30 per $1000; for a twenty-year term for 
$15.89 per $1000, and so on. But these are merely term policies for 
the time specified, and are not renewable, but expire at the end of the 
term, no maiter what the health of the insured. If he is dying on the 
last day or hour of the term and yet survives beyond the term, even 
but a moment, the contract expires, and by its terms there is no in- 
surance. But many companies, to avoid this practical disadvantage, 
issue a form of policy known as the “renewable: term,” which gives 
insurance (age 35) for an annual premium of $14.48 for ten years; 
and then may be renewed (without medical examination, and regard- 
less of the condition of health of the insured) for another period of 
ten years (at age 45) for an annual premium of $21 per $1000; and 
renewed for a third ten-year period (at age 55) for an annual premium 
of $41.51; and so on, renewable each ten years at a higher rate until 
death. Thus the renewable term policy does not necessarily lapse, as 
the definite term policy does; but it is manifestly not advan:ageous as 
a permanent policy, as its premiums become heavier with advancing 
age. 

As to assessment insurance, it of course gives protection very 
cheaply, for the time being, but it is open to both of the objections 
urged against term insurance :—it may unexpectedly fail at the very 
time when most needed, as the recorded failure of more than 2500 
assessment societies bears abundant witness; and such assessment soci- 
eties as do last beyond the average of such associations do so only 
by heavily increasing their assessments, thus bringing an increasing, 
and in many cases impossible, burden for the older members. A study 
of the records of the best managed of the assessment societies which 
are now on the stage shows unmistakable signs of this inevitable ten- 
dency, and this fact has led many leading insurance authorities and 
many State commissioners to give warning against dependence upon 
assessment insurance. 

In brief, then, it is undoub:edly true that term or assessment in- 
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surance is the cheapest obtainablé’ for some temporary purposes, if the 
mere premium be considered ; but when we consider the uncertainties 
of life and that such an insurance may terminate or fail just when 
needed most, it is seen that its disadvantages far outweigh its ad- 
vantages. 

You may often hear a man say that he carries his life insurance just 
as he does his fire insurance, that is,’for the protection while he has 
it, and he is willing to pay for it; but the analogy is fatally defective 
in this fact, that while an insured building may never burn, and in 
case of failure or dissatisfaction with one company may be readily 
insured in another, the human life is an entirely different proposition, 
in that it may at any time becdme uninsurable, and must die some 
time, so that a transfer from One company to another is often not 
possible, and death may come just when the cheap insurance has 
become obsolete. 

Here is the vital defect of term insurance and assessment insurance. 
The prudent or foresighted man will not rest content in any such 
shaky dependence. 


CONSERVATIVE OLp LINE CoMPANIES TO BE PREFERRED. 

Now as to the “old-line” forms of insurance. First of all it is to be 
premised, as a matter of common business prudence, that it is up to 
the prospective insurant to place his policies in a sound conservative 
company, this to be determined by his own inquiries, as carefully made 
as he makes inquiries intovhis orfinary business investments or prop- 
erty purchases. It is absurd for a man to say that he “depended 
entirely on what the agent told” him. He does not do that in his 
ordinary business—he looks carefully to seé what he is doing. I main- 
tain that it is just as practical for a prospective insurant to find out 
whether a given company is conservatively managed, and giving gen- 
eral satisfaction to its policyholders (such policyholders, in many lead- 
ing companies, are to be found among one’s friends and acquaintances 
in every community) as it is to, determine the quality of any other 
purchase or investment one is about to make. The life insurance busi- 
ness has for many years been sybject to certain practical tests which 
were and are available to any mag who will take the trouble to inquire, 
namely, the reports of the State Insurance Commissioners, and also 
of well-known and acknowledged experts or recognized authorities, 
who make a regular business of determining the status of each com- 
pany and publish the results so clearly and impartially that any one 
may see and understand, if he will but give attention to the matter. 

There are at least a dozen leading conservative companies in the 
business to-day, that are giving a fair and honest practice of life insur- 
ance, and have been doing so for the past forty to sixty years; com- 
panies which the recent agitation has only strengthened in their essen- 
tial excellencies and in the public confidence; and my contention is, 
that if a man will give the same careful attention to his life-insurance 
purchases as he does to his ordinary business investments, he will dis- 
cover these conservative companies as the best things in life insurance, 
and will buy his policies of them. It is up to him to do this, for his 
own sake, and if he doesn’t do it, he has only himself to blame. 


Orpinary Lire Poticy CoMPARED WITH TERM POLICY. 

Now as to a concrete illustration of the old-line policy: and first, on 
the ordinary-life form. At age 35, the annual premium rate of one of 
the best of the old-line companits (the premium rates of the leading 
companies do not differ much) #s $27.05 per $1000. Most men like to 
think of realizing the cash valué’ of their policies (or at least being 
able to do so) after a period ‘6f twenty years—so strongly has the 
twenty-year period been urged—whether the policy be of life or endow- 
ment form. In the company whose ordinary-life premium is above 
quoted, the average annual cost of such a policy on the present divi- 
dend scale (annual-dividend plan, which is much to be preferred in 
any company) for twenty years, is $20.56. Compare the twenty-year 
term rate as above mentioned ($15.89), and the ordinary-life policy 
requires an average annual premium of only $4.67 more than the term 
rate; and at the end of the twéwty-year period the term policy must 
lapse with no values, and with; no further insurance whatever the 
exigency, while the ordinary-life, policy then has a guaranteed cash 

_ surrender of $327 or a paid-up insurance of $537, or an extended- 
insurance option of. full.face.of.policy for 13 years 110 days longer! 
Or the policy may be carried along for life by paying the annual 
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premium with full values and with continuing participation in annual 
dividends. How can there be any question that such a policy as this 
is not only safer and more dependable than any term or assessment 
policy, but is actually cheaper to carry, considering the values involved? 

I have not included in the above calculation the factor of interest 
(on the difference between the term or assessment and the ordinary 
life premiums), which of course should be done in a complete com- 
parison. This factor of interest, computed at 4 per cent, would add 
less than $2.50 per annum to the cost of the ordinary life. Figure the 
cost of the ordinary life, then, at a round $23 per annum, as against 
the assessment or term rate of $15.89, and it is still apparent that to 
pay $23 per annum for $1000 insurance and at the end of twenty 
years secure a cash value of $327 or own a paid-up insurance of $537 
is a far better financial proposition than to pay $15.89 per $1000 and 
at the end of twenty years have absolutely nothing to show for it but 
a terminating or weakening and undependable certificate. 

Thus the argument for the assessment or term policy, as preferable 
to the ordinary life seems to lose its force in the face of actual 
experience. 

An exactly similar showing may be made as to the advantage of a 
limited-payment life policy, over the assessment or term policy, the espe- 
cial advantage of the limited-payment life policy being that it becomes 
fully paid at the end of ten, fifteen or twenty years, according to the 
policy taken; that is, paid for and owned during one’s productive years. 

(To be Continued in Supplement of March 28.) 





SOME TERRIBLE THINGS THAT DIDN’T HAPPEN 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


On glancing through a volume of Bill Nye’s “Remarks” I find the 
following: “I can write up things that never occurred with a mas- 
terly and graphic hand. Then, if they do occur, I am grateful; if 
not, I bow to the inevitable and smother my chagrin.” This gift of 
Nye’s, which perhaps needs to be felt by experience before it can be 
fully appreciated, reminds me of a faculty of my own which I am not 
inclined to boast of, and which I seldom mention. It is this: I can 
imagine things that never happen with the facility of a poet or a 
madman, and in fancy I have been destroyed by every conceivable kind 
of accident and have perished by every known disease from mumps to 
leprosy. Shakespeare says that one who has the power to conjure up 
such fantasies has a “‘seething brain.” It may be so. I am willing to 
take his word for it; but I have so often met with success where I 
expected failure, and doubts have so often hindered me from doing 
my best that I thought I would relate a field exeprience which seemed 
very unpromising at the outset, but in the sequel proved to be un- 
usually profitable. 


Locat AGENT CALLED FOR INSPIRATION. 

A local agent petitioned headquarters to send him some inspiration, 
and it materialized in the form of myself. His territory was not far 
from our office in a direct line, but it was in one of those curious 
out-of-the-way places that are to be found here and there, and I had 
to ride nearly a whole day to reach him. 

It was in the spring, when the farmers were or should have been 
planting, and the weather had been vicious for six or eight weeks. 
It had rained continually, and when it was not raining it was cold and 
raw and depressing to man and beast. All crops were greatly delayed, 
and although it was near the middle of June, but little corn had yet 
been planted. The newspapers had discussed the situation, had made 
the usual gloomy predictions, and it seemed to me that the corn crop 
was as good as doomed. As I looked out of the car window I saw 
field after field under water, others that had not even been ploughed, 
and whenever a hill of potatoes or a stalk of corn had struggled 
through the mud it seemed so small, yellow and wretched looking that 
I expected it to die before my very eyes. “Surely the farmers are in 
despair over this,” I inwardly exclaimed, “and how can they spend 
five cents with such a prospect before them? If they don’t spend money 
there will be nothing doing, and the merchants and everybody else 
will be blue and unapproachable. Life insurance is the last thing that a 
man buys in any event, and I foresee that this trip is to be a fiasco.” 
I commiserated the local who was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
energy and good spirits from headquarters, and wished that anyone 
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else had the duty of cheering him up but myself. I felt my situation 
more keenly than usual, because I had a personal interest at stake. 
The local was to pay all of my necessary expenses, but if I made any 
money it was necessary to write business. This would not have been 
a hardship ordinarily, but it was with such a barren prospect ahead 
of me. 

However, I was on the train and could not turn back. I could not 
face the general agent and report that bad weather and delayed crops 
had frightened me off the field, and so I worried energetically for a 
few hours, and in due time reached the scene of my mission. It was 
late in the day, and by the time I had found a hotel supper was ready. 
After supper the local and I discussed his dilemmas for a while and 
then called upon our examiner. I had often copied his examinations 
and corresponded with him about clerical errors, omissions, ete., and 
had been impressed with the neatness and thoroughness of his work. 
I sincerely respected him, and I could say without flattery, “Doctor, 
you send us the cleanest report and give us the least trouble of any 
examiner on our staff.” The doctor responded to this and took kindly 
to me at once. He had just matured a deferred dividend with which he 
had purchased an addition to his policy, and he was pleased with our 
company and with me. He began to talk about his insurance, hunted 
up his policies, and presently I suggested a new policy. This led to a 
long discussion, and it was nearly midnight before we adjourned. 
When I returned to my hotel I congratulated the local and myself upon 
the fact that we had written an application for $2500 before I had 
passed a night in the town. 

The examiner was not only the most popular physician in his com- 
munity but one of the best business men. He was president of several 
small enterprises, owned stock in others and was regarded as an 
example and an authority on business matters. We were fortunate 
in obtaining his application, not only because of his prestige, but be- 
cause he was not too rich to be indifferent to examination fees, and 
from the time I first met him until I left he devoted his odd time to life 
insurance. Whenever he met a good subject, either in his office or on 
the street, he immediately solicited him, and in one or two instances 
we had nothing to do but write the applications after he had gone 
through the preliminaries. He was a tower of strength to us from 
first to last and made our success easy. 


PERSISTENT WorK WAS SUCCESSFUL. 

The isolation of the town made it an excellent field for a life 
insurance solicitor. Ordinarily the more competition one has within 
certain limits the better it is; but in this case the inhabitants were all 
frugal and thrifty, and they were easily interested in a good invest- 
ment. They could not have carried large policies, and if they had been 
frequently solicited it is probable that they would have been pretty 
well insured. However, whether this reasoning is correct is not tm- 
portant. The local introduced me to prospect after prospect who had 
no insurance, and we nearly always obtained an application at the first 
interview. In the course of two weeks we wrote an application almost 
every day, and I went home rejoicing. While I have often made more 
money than I did upon this occasion, I have seldom had an ex- 
perience that was so distinctly a success. 

I have nothing to say about principles which I employed at this 
time or developed afterwards, but what is particularly remarkable is 
that I started upon my mission with the gloomiest forebodings and a 
heart as heavy as lead, and returned with almost as many trophies of 
victory as one could wish. My analysis of the situation as I gazed 
upon the flooded fields and struggling crops was utterly wrong. 
During my entire stay I never heard a complaint from a farmer or 
business man, and no one mentioned the weather or spoke of the 
general outlook. While my gift for pessimism is perhaps somewhat 
more highly developed than the average man’s, still I think it likely 
that most solicitors are capable of looking upon the dark side occa- 
sionally, and they may, as I sometimes do, permit their gloomy feel- 
ings to dampen their energy. I have, therefore, thought that it would 
be profitable to show how my evil forebodings failed to be realized 
and to draw one or two conclusions therefrom. 


OBsTACLES GENERALLY SELF-CREATED. 
Nothing outside of a man is either bright or gloomy in itself. If a 
thing looks dark and cheerless that is because he feels that way, and 
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if he is naturally of a sunny temperament he can lose almost everything 
in the world that most men care for without suffering intensely. If 
nothing interests or cheers him, it is because something is wrong with 
him, and a friend of mine has stated this fact in these words: “The 
world you see is yourself.” Expanding the epigram we may say, the 
obstacles a man sees are often such as he creates himself. A wise 
maxim, therefore, and especially so for the insurance solicitor, is, 
never trust gloomy feelings. Normally a man is not gloomy, and I 
doubt if he can profitably yield to nervousness, timidity, depression 
or worry as often as once in a million times. A speaker. once said that 
he had heard of but one instance in which whiskey saved a man’s life. 
An Irishman was digging a well, and becoming thirsty he hunted up a 
bar. While he was gone the well caved in, and so whiskey saved his 
life. Once in a while a pessimistic. suggestion results in a wise pre- 
caution, but generally it results in harm rather than good. If a man 
fears that unfavorable conditions exist and worries over them until 
he convinces himself that they do, he will usually abandon his plans. 
He will, therefore, make them true by believing in them. I remember 
a peculiar prospect who succeeded in convincing most solicitors that 
he did not need life insurance and would not take it. Our general 
agent prepared to interview him one day, and everybody predicted 
failure. The prospect certainly was not flattering, but the general 
agent put all doubts behind him and made the effort of his life. He 
came away with an application, but if he had listened to the voice of 
pessimism he would have made its Words true. He had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose. Why should he be whipped without being 
in a fight. 

On the other hand, within reasonable limits, we may safely trust 
most of our hopeful moods. We should not spend commissions before 
we have earned them or gratify $5000 tastes with a $1000 income. 
Such optimism as this is regarded by the scientist as being almost a 
disease, but if I feel that I can do a thing, no matter how impossible 
it seems, it may do no harm to try it. If it occurs to me that I might 
write some capitalist or wealthy manufacturer for a fifty or one- 
hundred thousand dollar policy, it would be nonsense for me not to 
make a descent effort. I certainly néver can write him by not trying, 
and I may write him if I do try. An eminent educator whose books 
have been a great inspiration to me, has said: “Believe what is in 
line with your needs,” and we might add believe what will do you good 
and disbelieve what might do you harm. From a business standpoint, 
a man may be as conceited as he chooses so long as he does not become 
a mere empty braggart and honestly tries to justify his good opinion 
of himself. In his own inner thoughts, therefore, a solicitor may 
estimate himself as highly as he pleases, if he resolutely pursues his 
calling. He had better by far be an egotist than a pessimist. 

I have sometimes seen a solicitor'in a state of mind which perhaps 
deserves a word before I conclude. ’ It has often revealed itself to me 
in the form of a letter. “It looks as‘though the universe had it in for 
me,” an agent will write. “Jones promised to insure with me this 
month, but has broken his word and will do nothing. Brown has 
again procrastinated. Green failed to pass the examination, and Smith, 
whose note is about due, threatens to let it go to protest. To crown 
all, the Mutual Blank agent invaded my field the other day and car- 
ried off half a dozen applications.” It is impossible to say why such 
a series of annoyances arise in any .man’s life. If we had a complete 
record of his methods, interviews and all his various activities, we 
might find out how they come about and so take steps to avoid them. 
Such a record is impossible, however, and every solicitor must be 
prepared to face a situation in which everything seems against. him. 
I have always advised an agent in such a state of perplexity to rest a 
day or two. In any event the only thing he can do is to ignore the 
condition as much as possible and to hope energetically that brighter 
days will speedily appear. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPARED WITH OTHER LINES OF 
BUSINESS. 

“Some business men,” said a life agent, “can see nothing that is not 
presented to them in a certain form which is the most familiar to 
them, in such a manner that they ean employ their own method of 
thinking and reasoning to the thirig presented to them in the same 
manner that they are accustomed to consider matters relative to their 
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regular business. They know no other way of using their reasoning 
powers. For example, an iron man’s thoughts are concentrated wholly 
on iron, a wool merchant’s thoughts on wool, a cotton dealer’s on cot- 
ton, and so on. They think in pigs of iron and bales of wool and 
cotton. If they are manufacturers their minds run along the lines of 
the relation between the cost of raw material and the cost of produc- 
tion and what governs such ratios, 

“Consequently, as I have found, they are the most easily approached 
on that basis. So I have made it a rule to approach a prospect in his 
own vernacular, so to speak, and to present my policy in the light of 
the ratio between the cost of the raw material—its cost to him—and of 
the finished product—the amount paid to him or his beneficiaries on 
maturity. As the company I represent is a well managed company, I 
draw his attention to that by comparing it with other companies that 
show greater expense ratios, higher premiums and smaller dividends. 
This is sure to appeal to a successful business man, and I find that he 
is impressed with it as much or more than any other argument that 
I can present.” 





DIVIDENDS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 

“Speaking of life insurance dividends,” said an agent, “I some- 
times run across a man who has made some study of life insurance, 
who, when I mention dividends to him, on purely technical grounds, 
will ask why I do not call things by their right names, and say surplus 
or something which does not refer to earnings or profits. They are 
not dividends, he will say, but simply the return to us of money that 
we have paid in excess of what is necessary to carry our policies. 

“Tt is a convenient term, the word dividend,” I usually reply, “and 
it is not incorrect in the sense in which it is used in life insurance 
parlance. He understands, perfectly, where the money comes from 
with ‘which life insurance dividends are paid, what urgency created 
it and what it is there for. 

“Not long ago, to a man who put this up to me, I said: When a 
bank fails and ties up some of your cash, or a dealer fails and owes 
you, the payment which you receive from the assets of the bank or 
the defunct concern, you know as dividends, don’t you, and accept the 
same as such. Yet the percentages that you receive are not paid from 
earnings or from profits. You are simply receiving what you advanced. 
It seems to me to be a very small matter to make too fine a point on a 
mere word, such as dividends. It really means simply a division, and 
it is perfectly applicable as employed by life insurance companies.” 





PROSPECTS INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FOR THEMSELVES 

“If a prospect assumes a wise look,” said an agent, “and intimates 
that he wants to compare your rates and dividends with those of some 
other company, meet him by approving his far-sightedness and business 
acumen. Tell him that if he were about to contract for supplies, of 
any kind, he would look carefully into the ability of the contracting 
house to fulfill its contract, and that he would compare its bid. or 
estimate, for the same quality of goods with those of other concerns; 
that he would not be a good business man if he did not, and that it is 
just what you want him to do with your company, because you know 
that, after such investigation, his business judgment will favor your 
company. In most cases of this kind I get an application, and I know 
that in some cases the prospect does not trouble himself about any 
other company. If he has decided to insure he simply waits until I 
call again, looks wise and signs the application. His little bluff satisfies 


him. That’s all.” 





A SELFISH ARGUMENT. 

“Tl don’t believe in loading up with insurance,” said a man recently. 
“and keeping one’s nose to the grindstone paying premiums.” 

This is the old song. Probably this man, like most other men who 
sing a similar song at intervals, would not object to “loading up” 
with stocks, bonds, mortgages, deeds for real estate and other property. 
Then why insurance? The answer is that, to selfish people, the 
compelling feature of life insurance is onerous. They hate to feel 
that they must put by a fixed sum each quarter or each year. They 
may have to deny themselves some personal luxury, and they would 
rather put their dependents in jeopardy than deprive themselves of 
any of the “fat of the land.” It is no great exaggeration to say that 


nine out of ten men who “do not believe in life insurance” make the 
And, per contra, 


statement in order to justify their selfish natures. 
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the man who is a believer in life insurance is never a selfish man, at 
least, not in his family relations. 

In order to acquire a sufficient amount of life insurance to pro-ect 
the family, there is no need of “loading up.” If any young man, 
between twenty and thirty years old, will take out insurance regularly 
and systematically, at intervals, he will in a few years find himself 
in possession of an adequa:e amount of insurance, so distributed as to 
render the payment of the premiums not at all burdensome. 





ANOTHER INSTANCE OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION. 


A prominent man in a certain town in an Eastern State died re- 
cently, and the condition of his affairs, when made known, <ttracted 
a good deal of attention. He held a good deal of real estate, and was 
counted a large owner in that line of investment. But after his death 
nearly all the real estate held in his name was found to be mortgaged 
up to the limit. It was found that he carried a large line of good, 
sound life insurance, and that he had, besides, a large amount of 
cash in banks and in quick-selling securities. The chief feature of his 
investments, however, was life insurance. , 

His policy in the conduct of his affairs is plain. He obtained all the 
money possible from his real estate by mortgaging it, and invested the 
money in insurance and “quick” securities. His current income he 
must have used to pay interest on the mortgages and to salt away in 
the form of life insurance. After his death the holders of the mort- 
gages took care of the real estate, and the total estate which he left, 
through life insurance, proved to be many times what it would have 
been if he had left simply his real estate unincumbered. 





THE BEST CASH ASSET. 

The fact is that there is no item of an estate which is so readily 
converted into cash as a life insurance policy. Speaking of invest- 
ments, trust funds, ete., it is a matter of surprise, when one thinks of 
it, that the stock of national banks, which is subject to assessment 
to an amount double the holdings, is so readily accepted as a safe, gilt- 
edge security. The writer has in mind a case which occurred not so 
very long ago, when a national bank was wrecked by the misuse of the 
funds by its president. Among the holders of the bank’s stock were 
two old ladies, whose all was thus invested. They were rendered 
paupers, or very nearly so. Then, again, the dividends paid by bank 
stock vary widely for various reasons, all of which may be perfectly 
legitimate. 

The above does not apply to insurance policies. They are not sub- 
ject to assessment—that is, old-line policies—or to taxation, or to 
attachment for debt, and the dividends average larger than those 
from bank stock. 


THE REWARD OF ECONOMY. 

“T have an endowment life insurance policy which will mature in 
about two years,” said a man not yet reached middle life, “and when 
the money is paid I am going to take my wife and go to Europe. 
When I took that policy it was the only thing which stood between 
my wife and want, in the event of my death; and it was the only 
thing in the shape of property that I owned. While I have been 
paying premiums on it all these years, I have prospered and taken out 
other insurance. I have, besides, a comfortable property, and when 
this policy is paid it will be just like finding money. I think I can put 
it to no better use than to apply it, as I have mentioned, to a trip to 
Europe; and I think we deserve it after our years of economy and 
prudent living.” 








OPPOSED TO SIDE LINES. 

Recently the question as to whether it is advisable for a life agent 
to carry “side lines,” such as personal accident, casualty and fire in- 
surance, and the matter was referred to one of the most experienced 
and successful agents. His verdict was decidedly in the negative. 
While he admitted that personal accident and health insurance are 
somewhat in the life insurance agent’s line, still, it has been his ex- 
perience that to secure the most successful results the life agent’s time 
and talents should not be divided, and that the business of his 
company, purely life insurance, demands all his physical and mental 
resources and all of his time. And his experience as a life agent cer- 
tainly bears out this verdict. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 
THe ENDOWMENT Poticy CONSIDERED. 


Now let us turn to the endowment policy, which has been much 
attacked and by many writers absolutely condemned. I suspect that these 
writers have become confused by contemplating the “twenty-year dis- 
tribution” policies of the New York companies, where the surplus or 
dividend apportionment has been withheld for twenty years, to be 
forfeited entirely if one died or surrendered within twenty years, and 
on which the actual results realized on policies maturing. in recent 
years have been far from what was indicated in the “illustrations,” 
and in every way most disappointing. The annual-dividend endow- 
ment of the conservative companies is an entirely different thing, and 
has been on the whole very satisfactory to the policyholders. The 
only criticism we hear on these forms is due to the fact of the declining 
interest rates of recent years, so that results are not as good as were 
foreshadowed in the “good old 6 per cent days” of twenty years ago; 
but this is hardly a valid criticism, as sensible men realize. 

Let us take an endowment on the present dividend scale, a twenty- 
year endowment at age 35, annual premium $51.43. The average 
annual cost on present basis is $40.17—not what the company has done 
for past twenty years, but what it is doing now, under present con- 
ditions, on 3 per cent reserve basis. This means that a man will make 
an average investment of $40.17 per annum for twenty years and then 
get $1000 guaranteed, besides being insured for $1000 during twenty 
years. Now refer again to our twenty-year term rate of $15.89, and 
we see that, allowing this term rate as the actual cost of the insurance 
during the twenty years, and therefore charging off the $15.89 per 
annum to expense from which nothing.is to be expected but the pro- 
tection, we have an average annual investment of $24.28 in excess of 
the actual cost of life insurance, to buy the endowment instead of the 
term or assessment policy. But for this average annual investment of 
$24.28 the insured gets, at the end of twenty years, a guaranteed value 
of. $1000. Practical query: Where could he have put the $24.28 per 
annum to better financial advantage? In the savings bank? The in- 
terest tables show that a deposit of $24.28 per annum compounded 
annually at 4 per cent will amount in twenty years to $752, or com. 
pounded semi-annually would amount to about $760—certainly far less 
than $1000! The same tables show that $24.28 annual deposit, com- 
pounded annually at 6 per cent, will amount in twenty years to only 
$950! Does it not appear, then, that if one will charge off the actual 
cost of insurance as an expense and consider only’ the additional 
amount required to buy an endowment as the investment portion of 
the premium, that additional portion will pay him practically 6 per 





cent as an investment? On the other hand, if he should prefer to buy 
the insurance at cost ($15.89) purely as a protection, and should de- 
termine to invest the $24.28 elsewhere, where could he put it to better 
advantage than in an endowment? 

A favorite illustration of those who argue against the endowment 
is this: 

Instead of investing $51.43 per annum in a $1000 twenty-year en- 
dowment, let the insurant buy protection at the low term rate of $15.89 
and put the difference ($35.54) in the savings bank; then if he should 
die, say at the end of ten years, his estate or beneficiary would get, not 
only the $1000 insurance but also the ten deposits of $35.54 each, with 
interest, or a total of over $1400; while he who is. carrying the 
endowment would leave only $1000, plus certain dividend additions, say 
about $1100, thus giving a marked advantage to the term-rate savings- 
bank plan. Certainly this is a very attractive showing, as you look at 
the figures, and it is so easy to get such results—all you have to do is 
to die at the end of the ten years! 

But here again appears the fact that the critics who reason this 
way are not practical insurance men, but are dealing with an im- 
practical speculation instead of the plain facts of experience. For tell 
me, pray, how shall a man 35 years of age manage to die in ten years? 
Of course he can commit suicide, and the company will have to pay 
the claim, as the “suicide clause” is operative for only one or two 
years; but I am sure that very few, even among the expounders of 
this beautiful illustration, will be willing to resort to suicide to justify 
their claim; and really, that is the only way they can justify it! For 
consider: The insurable man of age 35 years has, according to the 
expectation tables, an even chance to live about 30 years longer, or to 
age 65, aside from his own personal chance, which may lead to age 96. 
How can he cut himself off at age 45 in the face of these chances, even 
to get the insurance money plus the savings bank account? (Just look 
around you, in your own community, and see what proportion of your 
acquaintances die between ages 35 and 45—comperatively very few— 
and you will realize how small are the chances of such deaths.) And 
surely, with the combination of life insurance and savings bank work- 
ing so beautifully, amounting to over $1400 in only ten years, any man 
might be excused for wishing to live on another ten years; for then, 
he would still be carryin.; the $1000 life insurance, and the savings 
bank accumulations would have reached about $850, making a total of 
about $1850—providing he could now manage to die just before that 
twenty-year term insurance became void by expiry! But with an 
even chance to live thirty years, how could the average man of 35 
contrive to die in the twentieth year? As a matter of fact, only a 
small proportion of men who might try this savings-bank term-insur- 
ance combination would win; the large majority would survive the 
term insurance, only to see it vanish without .value, and leaving in 
hand only the savings bank money (perhaps $850) ; while the man 
who took the endowment, and stuck to it, would mature his endow- 
ment, with its guaranteed $1000 and the accumulations, in all about 
$1300, compared to the $850 of the savings bank man. 

Consider, further, the fact that although the man with the term 
insurance, now aged 55, may live a number of years longer, he is more 
than likely to have become uninsurable, while the endowment man has 
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secured both his insurance and his investment; and how can there 
be any question as to which one has the advantage financially? 

Thus the argument against the endowment disappears in the face 
of actual experience. 

The foregoing figures are fairly illustrative of what may be enjoyed 
in life insurance, if one will take the pains to inform himself and get 
into one of the more conservative companies. 
is, that while term assessment insurance may in certain cases have a 
temporary value for protective purposes, it is always attended with 
much uncertainty, and very likely to prove a total disappointment ; 
that the ordinary life is a far safer dependence, and really of cheaper 
net cost; and that the endowment policy, considered on the basis of 
the average expectation of life, is a much better investment proposi- 
tion than to “take a term or assessment policy and put the rest in 
the bank.” 

Whether a man shall take an ordinary-life, a limited payment life, or 
an endowment policy depends on his own circumstances and what he 
wishes to accomplish. If he is so situated that he desires the full 
protection of all the insurance he can carry, the ordinary-life form is 
the best, and especially so with men of middle life or beyond. If any 
man wishes or intends to consider his life insurance as a permanent 
portion of his estate, not intending to use its cash or collateral values 
himself, but only to establish the face value of the policies for the 
benefit of his heirs, he will prefer the life form; and if he can pay the 
premiums he will prefer to make the payments in ten, fifteen or twenty 
years, rather than for life. If he be a young man, the endowment 
form will in most cases suit him better, as his chances for living out 
the endowment period are so strong; and any man, even of elder years, 
will prefer the endowment form, if he be able to pay the premiums, 
and has a well-defined’ purpose to protect his own later years from 
possible want, or would like to enjoy the various income options which 
attach to most standard endowments at maturity. 

A strong practical point in favor of the endowment is that few men, 
comparatively, will accumulate for the future without some special 
incentive. As John Stuart Mill, the great English economist, expresses 
it, we all desire to be well off, but ‘‘few possess the effective desire of 
accumulation.” The savings banks occupy a field of their own, as 
depository for the “rainy day,” or for temporary reserve until a 
special object of current life is accomplished. Life insurance, on the 
other hand, when viewed in its true light, has two quite different pur- 
poses, which may not be as well accomplished in any other way, 
namely, protection in the event of death, and safeguard for one’s own 
later years. Two inevitable alternatives confront every man, one of 
which he is sure to experience: Either he will live twenty years 
longer, or he will not! An endowment policy, of amount suited to 
his circumstances, will afford both protection and safeguard, and 
beyond that, by its definite system and obligation of deposit, adds a 
most effective method of accumulation. The small proportion of 
lapses in the conservative companies strikingly confirms this fact. 

Lire INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 

It is fair and timely to say that most men fail to look upon life 
insurance in its true light. It has been so often exploited in an ex- 
aggerated way from the “investment” standpoint, that its real virtue 
as a protection has been in considerable measure lost sight of. But 
with a true fundamental conception of the function of life insurance 
kept clearly in mind, there is a point of view from which “life insur- 
ance as an investment” is unequaled. To illustrate this point of view, 
let us consider a medium policy (say, a twenty-payment life) for $10,- 
000 at age 35: annual premium, $378. Follow the investment, from 
the insurance standpoint, in this way: In Event of Death 





. Net Investment. Beneficiary Gets. 
First year..... $378.00 ,000 
Second year . 756.00 10,000 
Third year .. *1,074.40 10,000 
Fourth year . *1,389.50 10,000 
Fifth year ... *1,701.30 10,000 
Sixth year....... +1,939.30 000 
PORE. DORN Sxi06 siccng ee KMowWnersd Kone Cikak ss *2,243.50 10,000 
Dy DORE Ks. onc as cep Denes cek heaters etinn « *2,544.00 10,000 





*The net investment shows the net premiums total, as after the second year 
annual dividends are deducted. For example, the cash dividend the third year is 
$59.60, which, deducted from the $378, leaves a net premium for the third year of 
only $318.40, which is added to the $756. total of the second year to get .the 


$1,074.40 total of the third year, and so on each year the net premium is added to 
get the total net investment. 

+ There was a double dividend in the sixth year by the company whose figures 
are here used for illustration. 


The foregoing is an actual record of dividends paid on a policy now 





The general conclusion - 
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current (begun in 1899), and it is typical of the methods of all annual 
dividend companies, although of course some pay larger dividends 
than others, according to their respective mortality experience, and 
expense of management, and interest earnings. One of the very best 
companies is here quoted. The same dividend scale as above shows 
an average annual cost for such a policy ($10,000 twenty-payment 
life, age 35) of $283.60, or a total investment of only $5672 in twenty 
years to secure a paid-up participating policy for $10,000. The interest 
tables show that an investment of $283.60 per annum, compounded 
annually at 5 per cent, will amount in twenty years to $9940. There- 
fore, if a person has a twenty-payment life policy like the above 
example, even if he die at the end of the twentieth year, the face of 
his policy, as then paid to his estate or beneficiary, represents prac- 
tically a 5 per cent investment, and he has been insured all during 
twenty years, besides; while if he were ‘to die earlier than the twen- 
tieth year, the percentum of profit would of course be much enhanced. 
Beyond the twentieth year, the percentum of profit of course steadily 
decreases until it reaches the foundation rate, as based on the average 
expectation of life at the age when the policy was taken. To put it 
another way, if the insured dies any time within his expectation limit, 
his beneficiary is sure of at least a fair return on the money, and if 
he dies early within that period, will get an exceptionally advantageous 
financial return; but if he lingers after the average expectancy, he will 
find that, compared with what he might have done with the money (if 
he could only have known that he was to live so long) his life insur- 
ance has cost him something ! 


Hon. Cart Scuurz’s Poricy. 


And yet not so very much. To show how little it costs, when placed 
in a conservative company, take the experience of the late Hon. Carl 
Schurz, who carried an ordinary-life policy in one of the more con- 
servative companies for forty-seven years. Mr. Schurz took a $5000 
policy at age 30, annual premium $115.10. He died May 13, 1906, and 
the result of his policy was as follows: 


Forty-seven premiums paid in cash.............. 00. cee ee eee $5,409.70 
Gash dividends rétutned .......0.06c.c00 00 ocunedessvecus ceca 2,875.53 
Total net cost of $5000 insurance for forty-seven years.... $2,534.17 


Average annual cost, $10.78 per $1000. 


Bear in mind that Mr. Schurz lived to the age of 77, and the cost of 
insurance in the later years is necessarily heavy; so that the net result 
here shown is very gratifying. 

A history of the net cost of carrying insurance for twenty years, as 
indicated in the twenty-payment life policy above outlined, is even 
more interesting. On the present dividend scale, the average annual 
cost of this policy for twenty years is $283.60; total net premiums 
paid in twenty years, $5672; guaranteed cash surrender value at end 
of twenty years, $6090. Even reckoning in the interest factor, which 
of course must be done to make a complete showing, it is evident that 
life insurance may be secured in the conservative companies at a very 
low cost. 

In a similar way, the history of an endowment policy may be fol- 
lowed from its inception, showing: the full protection at the start; 
the large advantage of the contingent investment in the earlier years; 
the steady approach to the fundamental rate (3 per cent) as the years 
go by; and not until the end of the endowment period does it reach 
the 3 per cent level; and then, if the cash be not taken, the policy may 
be continued for its face value, with 3 per cent annuity guaranteed 
indefinitely, besides participation in surplus. Here are the figures, in 
summary, of a twenty-years endowment in one of the best companies, 
on present dividend scale, age 35; policy of $10,000; annual premium, 
$514.30: 

Face of policy guaranteed at end of twenty years.............. $10,000 
Average annual cost, $401.70; total paid in twenty years...... 8,034 


PEGE CRU NN OOO MU oio 6g Us iin ea ks vd ewe ds $1,966 
Besides being insured for $10,000 during twenty years. 


In face of these actual records, it is going to be difficult to convince 
the sensible insurant, who does his own thinking, that an endowment 
in a conservative company is not a good thing, and in fact, one of the 
best securities for the investment of his surplus earnirgs. It carries 
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his life insurance in a safe and enduring way, and the amount invested 
above the actual cost of the insurance is really placed to better financial 
advantage than it can be put safely elsewhere. 

There has been a great deal of quiet but effective thinking going on 
in recent years as to the best kind of investments to buy. By far the 
larger portion of speculative investments prove disastrous losses— 
nearly every man you meet can tell you that from sad experience! 
During the vicissitudes of twenty years, the man who buys such an 
endowment as he can comfortably pay for, and sticks to it, will be 
worth more and live more happily than the man who seeks to get 
rich by investing in various outside schemes. Here’s a bit of sensible 
advice which an experienced and very successful business man gave to 
an ambitious young clerk in his employ not long ago: ‘‘Devote your 
first and constant attention to the development of your business— 
there’s where your brains and capital and energy will make the best 
money for you, if you can make it anywhere. Invest your surplus in 
carefully-chosen endowments, as collateral security in event of mis- 
fortune or death, and as a safeguard for your own later years.” 


RATES SCIENTIFICALLY CoMPUTED AND Nor Too Hicu. 


It is worth while to add a word as to present life insurance pre- 
miums. It is a very common remark, nowadays, after all the revela- 
tions as to what has been going on in some of the big companies, that 
“evidently the present premium rates are too high, and that life 
insurance ought to be furnished at half or at least two-thirds of the 
present cost. Therefore there must be a reduction of the present 
premium rates.” Such a remark does not comprehend the funda- 
mentals of life insurance. It is very true that the companies under 
fire have been getting too much out of the insured, and have not given 
“the square deal”; but the trouble is with the management, not with 
the premium rates. The present premium rates are based on the 
standard American Experience Table of Mortality, which, after more 
than two generations of experience and careful study of the duration 
of healthy human lives, has been found to be correct in its records. 
On the other hand, hundreds of experiments on a lesser basis have 
proved and are constantly proving disastrous failures. 

These tables represent average human experience, and the only way 
that they can be improved upon is by a selection of risks, by any 
given company, which shall secure an average mortality lower than 
that of the general table. This is exactly what the more conservative 
companies in the business have been for many years, and are now, 
doing; and because of this fact, coupled with conservative manage- 
ment in expense and investment departments, these conservative com- 
panies have been and now are furnishing life insurance at a net cost 
from 20 per cent to 30 per cent lower than the initial premium rates, 
while the companies which have not been so ‘careful in the selection 
of risks and in management have not been able to give such satis- 
factory results. Few of the current writers seem to have compre- 
hended fully the financial significance of having one’s life insurance 
in a company whose mortality and experience ratios are lower than 
the average. It constitutes a positive investment quality in a policy. 

This, then, is the difference between the conservative and the reck- 
less companies, and will continue to be. It is worthy of note that one 
of the old-line companies, which sought to take advantage of the 
demand for lower premium rates, and advertised widely that it would 
meet the demand, was found, when its reduced rates were actually 
published, to have made a reduction of only about $2 per $1000 (less 
than a 7 per cent reduction!) and its bluff made this company appear 
ridiculous to those who know what the more conservative companies 
are actually doing. . 

Life insurance, in the various forms of standard policies, is now 
being furnished at actual cost by the leading conservative companies, 
and as low a cost as human experience will warrant. The prudent 
insurant will pin his faith to the established and proved conservatives, 
and will be chary of experiments, especially in a business where ex- 
perience, and procedure on well-established principles, is so absolutely 
necessary to enduring success and safety as in life insurance. 

ALLEN B. Lincoin. 

WiLuIMANTIC, Conn., February, 1907. 

[Companies and Agents desiring the above article in Leaflet 


Form for use as a Canvassing Document will correspond with the 
Publishers. ] 
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KEEPING UP AN INTEREST. 





A Fixed Determination Necessary to Success—A Waivering 
Character Sure to Lose. 





By A WESTERN AGENT. 


It is not uncommon to hear men lament shortcomings or the lack 
ot gifts. One will say, “I have not the gift of gab,” and another, “I 
have such a treacherous memory.” These apologies and explanations, 
or anything else that we wish to call them, are doubtless true. Prob- 
ably every man lacks something, and I dare say that if most successful 
men could be carefully examined, it would be found that each has 
succeeded by means of a single extraordinary faculty. Cromwell, for 
example, seems not to have impressed the world with his intellect, 
and so he must have won his place in history because of his great 
force of character. However, I started out to say that no one need 
be discouraged by one or two shortcomings. An eminent educator 
has said that man is a complex machine, made up of many parts, and 
that he need not be afraid of failure because he is lacking in one or 
two parts. Kavanagh, at one time a member of the English Parlia- 
ment, and whose Christian name I was unable to obtain, was born 
without either arms or legs, and yet became a traveler, an equestrian 
and sportsman, and lead an athletic, outdoor life. The explanation of 
such performances, if any one thing can explain them, is to be found 
in the earnestness or strength of desire which lies behind them. 


DETERMINED TO WIN. 


I think of an illustration of this from my own life. When I was 
a boy, one of my school teachers gave prizes for good spelling. In 
class the pupils stood in a row and were numbered. When one missed 
a word the pupil who spelled it was entitled to advance to the other’s 
place, and in time, if he was not hopelessly deficient, he reached the 
head of the class. He then received a “head mark,” and began at the 
foot of the class again. The pupil who won the most “head marks” in 
a school year received the prize. As soon as the prize was offered I 
knew that I wanted it, and wanted it intensely. I concentrated 
myself upon the spelling lesson and would not have been absent a 
day for anything. I went to school 124 days out of 125, and as I had 
to walk a mile through mud and snow and all kinds of weather; it 
may be inferred that I was fairly persistent. A country road in the 
winter time twenty-five years ago was not a pleasant thing to travel 
over, even for a man, and it was no small obstacle for a ten-year-old 
boy. At any rate, there were three or four pupils who might have 
gone ahead of me in the contest but for the fact that they were often 
absent. Just as they were getting uncomfortably near me they would 
stay out of school for a day or two and thus have to begin at the 
foot again. Finally, young as I was, I acquired insight enough to per- 
ceive that my rivals would always slacken at a critical moment, and 
that it would never be possible for them to pass me. Now, I say, in 
all sincerity, that half of the pupils that were in my classes were as 
good spellers as I, and if they had cared for the prize as I did they 
might have outclassed me, but as it was I always won the prizes with 
ease. I simply never for one day relaxed my determination to win, 
and that was the only secret of my success. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF WHAT PERSISTENCE WILL Do. 

Both observation and experience have taught me that the same thing 
is true in soliciting. About five years ago I approached-a miller and 
succeeded in interesting him in a twenty-year endowment. He asked 
for numerous comparisons, illustrations and statements and, of course, 
I was delighted to furnish them. Finally, when I thought that the 
application was a certainty he discouraged me somewhat by the fol- 
lowing announcement: “My age changes in exactly three weeks, and 
I am positively going to make application before the last day. I have 
examined your company thoroughly, and I am well pleased with it 
and the form of contract you offer me. But while I have been figuring 
with you I have also been considering another company, and Jones of 
the Mutual Blank claims that he can do better than your company in 
one or two particulars. He has sent to the home office for some in- 
formation, and wheri he calls again I will decide between your com- 
pany and his. He is out of the city now, but he will -eturn before 
the three weeks are up.” 
As I have said, I was somewhat depressed by this, but I saw that the 
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prospect was not of the ordinary kind and could not be moved. How- 
ever, I replied: “Well, Mr. D——, I believe that you mean what you 
say, and I must submit, but I will make this final statement: Jones 
has the reputation of being a rebater. and in competition I would gen- 
erally suspect that one of his strong arguments would be a cut in the 
first premium. I am not making any insinuations, but I wish to assure 
you now that I cannot ‘meet a rebate. If that is involved you may as 
well count me out.” With that I left him. 

In a day or two I recovered from my depression and began to con- 
sider how I might drive a nail and clinch it here and there. I made 
up my mind that I would not leave the town until the miller’s applica- 
tion was won or lost, and I settled down to watching, studying and 
waiting. I had some of the Mutual Blank’s literature in my possession 
which I had borrowed from the prospect, and I analyzed it carefully. 
It was not long before I found a fallacious comparison between it 
and my own company of the most vicious type. I at once, and in a 
written statement, exposed it fully. I had the statement typewritten, 
and when a week had passed I again ventured to approach the pros- 
pect. “Mr. D——,” I said, “if the Mutual Blank is as good as my 
company, why does it resort to fallacious comparisons to prove its 
superiority? My company does not do that, and if you or the agent 
of any company can point out anything unfzir in our literature I will 
retire from the field at once.” I then left the statement with him and 
returned to my hotel to prepare more ammunition. Not to make the 
story too long, I again visited D—— twice before the end of the three 
weeks, and each time put in a “clincher.” In the meantime my com- 
petitor, who had taken up with some kind of religious quackery, was 
attending a convention. When the day for the final hearing arrived 
he was not present to urge his cause and I was. “If Jones has any- 
thing to offer,’ said I, “why is he not here with it? You gave him 
ample time and warning, and even if he had a cause he has forfeited 
his rights by failing to appear.” I wrote the application, collected the 
premium and went home to visit my family. When I delivered the 
policy I learned that Jones appeared upon the scene about two hours 
after the applicant had been examined, but had failed to bring any new 
facts with him. 

Now, I am prepared to admit that in many respects Jones was a 
better solicitor than I. He also worked for a company which he could 
fairly have shown to be as good as my own, and since he had no 
scruples in rebating, he might have won this application if he had 
simply cared enough for it. But while I was thinking over the case 
every day and devising arguments to convince the prospect, he was a 
hundred miles away engaged in a religious pow-wow. For reasons 
which I need not mention, I may say that he had every advantage in 
this case, but he threw his chances away and ran after strange gods. 
He cared more about something else than he did about soliciting, and 
it so falls out that he has never achieved any special success in this 
line, 


He Works WHILE CoMPETITORS SLEEP. 


The most successful solicitor with whom I am intimately acquainted 
has always been something of a mystery to me. He has written from 
four to five thousand a year for the last sixteen years, and yet he has 
no education or general information at all. His pronunciation and 
grammar are so crude that they have often made me fairly shudder 
when I have been in the field with him. And yet in competition with 
agents of polish and education and with companies at least as good as 
his own, he thas almost invariably won. When it comes to the mere 
art of soliciting, to the part that is acquirabie by men of ordinary 
intelligence, I do not regard it as possible that he can be as proficient 
as men of weli trained minds. He is naturally too uncouth in his 
mental make-up to present any proposition in a clear and straight- 
forward manner, but he wins in life because he longs to do so with his 
whole soul, and he never rests or leaves anything undone that will 
help him to an end. If I may slightly praphrase a patent medicine 
advertisement, “He works while the polished gentlemen sleep,” and 
so wins the victory. 

If it were possible to teach men how to care more for their business, 
profession or calling, I suppose we should have a universal recipe for 
success. But, unfortunately, one’s natural intensity is much like one’s 
stature. It reaches its limits presently and cannot be increased. But 
every man can surround himself with conditions which will tend to 
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keep his interest up to the maximum. An intérest which is rather 
slight in ‘itself may be kept up to a pretty high pitch by a constant 
spur. For example, a dog, apparently, would never do a stunt. by 
himself in a thousand years, but under the inspiration of the trainer 
he accomplishes marvels. The average industrial agent, if left solely 
to his own devices, would soon fail even as an industrial solicitor. 
But he is daily under the eye of energetic superintendents and-as- 
sistant superintendents, and once a week he meets with his fellows 
in a roaring convention and is stimulated to out-boast and out-promisé 
every person in the room. On the walls he sees ladders with puppets 
climbing them and horses with miniature jockeys astride of them, and 
all these devices inform him that men who are no greater than himself 
are giving him a close race, and it nags him into doing his best. 


Toucu Etsows WitH Your NEIGHBORS AND KEEP IN THE SWIM., 


Now, any average solicitor will find his interest stimulated by the 
sight of activity in others, and if he desires to increase his ability to 
write insurance, I would advise him to be in the society of leaders as 
much as he can. Let him find out who the successful solicitors in 
his community are and get acquainted with them. Men are always 
complimented by attentions, and they will not only bestow some of 
their society but even advice upon those who will frankly ask for it. 
Even a man as necessarily selfish as a life insurance solicitor will do 
it. An underwriters association is a good thing for the average man 
tc belong to, because there is a stimulus in simply being in the same 
room with men who have a reputation for achievements. 

Our president is credited with saying that he always liked to be 
where things are going on. Every man should be where things are 
going on if he hopes to succeed. I have always tried myself to get 
into the society of men of the very largest type. I join a club, a social 
organization, a secret order or anything that has real men in it from 
whom I may receive a stimulus. I would go miles at any time and 
under almost any bearable inconvenience to meet a man of large 
calibre. It is by such devices that I keep up my own interest and en- 
thusiasm, and while a plan is not necessarily good because it helps me, 
there is no doubt that all men are helped by the constant or frequent 
society of leaders. Let every solicitor then, who is ambitious to 
succeed, keep himself near things that are successful. 





LIFE INSURANCE CERTAIN—SPECULATION VISIONARY. 


An agent, who has particularly studied the situation, says that one 
great reason, at the present period, why some men are reluctant to 
insure their lives, is not because they do not believe in life insurance, 
but because they are imbued with the get-rich-quick idea, and with the 
consuming spirit of speculation which is running riot everywhere. 
Men of all ages and classes are dabbling in stocks, are pursuing the 
golden will-o’-the-wisp in the stock market, and it takes all they can 
rake and scrape to do this. They know full well that they are taking 
great chances of losing all they risk, but the hope that they will win 
gives them courage. Life insurance looks old-fashioned and slow to. 
such misguided ones 

“Here,” said the agent, “is a chance to do some worthy missionary 
work, for if a life agent can bring anyone to do the right thing by 
himself and his family—the safe thing—the good he will do is not 
entirely confined to his company and himself.” 





TAKING ADVANTAGE OF MARKET CONDITIONS. 

The recent panic in the stock market, while it was called “a rich 
man’s panic,’ swept away the savings of many a small operator, and 
this incident was utilized by a live general life agent in this way: 

He got out circular letters the very next day, in which he called the 
attention of the recipients to the fact that speculation is, from the 
very nature of the business, hazardous, in which anyone is liable to lose 
heavily, even in normal times as well as in a panic, pointing out the 
wisdom of protecting their families by ample insurance. 

These letters he is following up by personal canvass. It is too early 
yet to know what benefits will be reaped in a business way from this 
enterprising action; but it is certainly novel, and the idea is a good 
one, illustrating the fact that a good agent does not fail to note and 
utilize every legitimate circumstance which will aid him in securing 
applications. 
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THE TOTAL DISABILITY CLAUSE IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
By Lucrus McApam, Actuary. 

The idea of providing for the case of the total -disability of the 
insured by reason of accident or disease in connection with life insur- 
ance has come to be considered seriously by the regular companies. 
If I mistake not, it was originally introduced by certain assessment 
companies, but their experience in this regard has, so far as I know, 
never been given to the insurance world. 

In a sense there was a certain safety about this provision in their 
case, because such claims, when made, might be met by additional 
assessments. But when put in operation by level premium com- 
panies the matter takes on a more serious aspect. 

It appears to be quite generally assumed that the risk of total dis- 
ability is so slight that it may be provided for by the ordinary pre- 
miums charged, or through the loading thereon. 

I think, however, that this is a fallacy, and there is an actual 
additional risk which increases materially with advancing age, and 
that where such a clause is inserted in a policy an additional premium 
should be charged, small indeed at young ages, but becoming appre- 
ciably greater at older ages. This may be done either in the pre- 
mium itself or in an extra premium outside of the regular rate. In 
either case the additional amount charged should be accumulated as 
a reserve for the contingency of total disability. 

As now practiced, the provision for total disability assumes tw» 
forms. First, the cessation of premiums at the time of the total dis- 
ability. Second, the payment of the sum insured by instalments, 
beginning at the time of the total disability. 

The conservative companies adopt the first method, but others rush 
in where actuaries fear to tread and adopt the second one, even at 
ordinary rates. 

A remarkable article on this subject was presented to the third 
International Congress of Actuaries, held at Paris in 1900, by a 
Russian actuary, E. Hanza. It is written in French under the title, 
“Note sur la theorie mathematique de l’assurance contre le risque 
d’invalidite d’origine morbide, senile ou accidentelle.” 

It soars into the regions of the higher mathematics, but is accom- 
panied by tables which will illustrate it to any one who cares to 
examine them. 

These tables are based upon the experience of the German railways, 
which have a system of compulsory insurance against sickness, in- 
validity and death. 

This experience is subdivided according to the character of the 
occupation, and the figures taken by Mr. Hanza are confined to the 
office employees only and do not include trainmen, so that, in his judg- 
ment, it may be taken as fairly representing the risk of invalidity in 
the ocupations followed by persons generally accepted by life insur- 
ance companies. 

In his Table V. he gives the net extra premium necessary to pro- 
vide for the cessation of payment, and for the payment of the sum 
insured, in case of invalidity or limited premium policies, the pay- 
ments being limited by the attainment of ages 55, 60, 65 and 75. 

Taking from the table the case of a twenty-payment life policy for 


ages 35, 40 and 45, and extending the figures to other ages, I form 
the following table, showing the extra premium required on a 
twenty-payment life policy for the cessation of payment in case of 
invalidity, also in case of payment of the claim at the time of invalid- 
ity, together with the total premium required in each case. It will 
be noted that in the second case both extra premiums are added ‘o 
the regular premium. The reason for this is that the additional loss 
to the company is not only the loss of interest on the sum insured, 
but also the premiums which would have been payable during the 
period of invalidity and before death actually occurs. 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL DISABILITY—TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
POLICY. 





For CESSATION OF PREMIUMS. For PAyMENT oF CLAm. 














Extra Extra Extra 

Ordinary | to Cease | Total | Ordinary | to Cease to Pay Total 

Premium. | Payment. | Premium. | Premium. | Payment. Claim. Premium. 
a ta | | _ ——S EE ae 
20.2... $28 .00 $0.15 $28.15 $28.00 | $0.15 $0.55 $28.70 
26...... 30.00 0.25 30.25 | 30.00 0.25 1.15 31.40 
ee 32.60 0.45 33.05 | 32.60 0.45 2.30 35.35 
oe 36.00 0.88 , 36.88 | 36.00 0.88 4.58 41.46 
40...... 40.20 1.70 | 41.90 40.20 1.70 5.63 47.53 
45...... 45.50 3.55 49.05 45.50 3.55 7.11 56.16 
50.. | 52.30 6.80 59.10 | 52.30 6.80 9.50 68 .60 





If the extra premiums are also loaded for expense, the total pre- 
mium would be increased. 

Mr. Hanza stops his computations at age 50 and remarks that, “one 
must admit that an insurance company would act prudently in ex- 
cluding the more advanced ages from insurance against invalidity.” 

In the case of endéwment policies, the extra premium for the cessa- 
tion of payment is greater on acount of the larger premium involved, 
while the extra premium for the advance payment is less because the 
maturity of the endowment limits the time during which total dis- 
ability may occur. These extra premiums may be high, but it is evi- 
dent that there is an additional risk on all policies granting this 
additional benefit, which must be suitably provided for either in the 
loading or in the premiums and in the reserve. 





PUTTING THE PROSPECT’S MIND TO WORK. 
[By a WESTERN AGENT.] 


Gettinc His INTEREST THrouGH His KNowLepce—Ruipinc Hopgsites 
AND AVvoIDING ANTIPATHIES. 


In a work on teaching I find the following: “You must ask your- 
self whether anyone can hold your attention for a half or three- 
quarters of an hour simply by being interesting.” Being familiar with 
the purpose of the book, I judge that the author means to intimate 
that if a teacher, speaker, solicitor, or anyone who attempts to in- 
fluence others should ask himself this question he would be compelled 
to answer it in the negative. To be more explfcit, in attempting to 
convince a prospect I cannot hold his attention or accomplish my 
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purpose simply by being interesting myself. This, I take it, would 
be substantially the author’s form of statement if he were discussing 
the subject of soliciting and attempting to adapt his principle to my 
calling. 
ment for the instruction of solicitors, but it will perhaps serve to 
emphasize what I subsequently say if I point out that an interesting 
person or thing gains a very powerful hold upon our attention. 

A celebrity of any kind never comes to our city but I embrace the 
opportunity to see what manner of man he is, and most of my fellow 
citizens do likewise. When the President visits us they blacken the 
streets for squares and wait for hours simply to see him pass in a 
carriage. I am always glad to listen to a speaker who is interesting 
ini himself, and not long ago a police judge, who is a genius in his 
way, held my attention for over an hour. His address was as dra- 
matic as anything I have seen on the stage or read in literature, and 
the entire audience was delighted with him. I am sure that they did 
not regret that they were merely listeners. In one sense, then, it is 
possible to hold attention simply by being interesting one’s self, but 
I think somewhat unusual conditions are necessary. The speaker 
must possess extraordinary character or ability himself, and must 
talk upon a subject which is not only familiar, but is naturally in- 
teresting to his audience. Such a subject might be our country, our 
children or our home. These conditions, however, are seldom pres- 
ent. Few of us have extraordinary powers and we seldom have oc- 
casion to touch upon subjects that naturally appeal to our audience. 
A solicitor in particular is generally an ordinary man and must deal 
with a subject which seldom arouses a responsive chord in the pros- 
pect. In his case, even if he could be interesting for forty-five 
minutes by monopolizing the discussion, he would probably obtain 
the best results by arousing the mental activity of the prospect and 
by giving him something to think about that required immediate ex- 
Before illustrating this specifically, I wish to 
I trust will advance the 


amination and decision. 
give a more general illustration which 
argument. 

I have often referred to clubs and social organizations in my articles. 
I am a somewhat faithful attendant at one of the clubs to which I 
belong, and when at home I drop around three or four times a week 
if I only stay a few minutes. I spend an evening whenever I can and 
occasionally the rooms will be almost empty during the entire eve- 
jing. This throws me upon my own resources and I am compelled to 
get a word of conversation, read a magazine or play a game as I 
can. Sometimes the rooms are full of those who are playing games, 
or holding a discussion in which I can participate. I notice that 
when I am compelled to be a spectator, when I am unable to take 
part in a game or a conversation, the time hangs like lead upon my 
hands. It does not matter how exciting the game or the debate may be to 
others, I must get in it myself before I enjoy it, and even such a mild 
excitement as a game of dominoes is infinitely preferable to the most 
heated argument if I am not in the midst of it. I am not peculiar 
in this respect. The other members are like me and if they cannot 
set their hands or their wits to work they soon leave. If anyone 
chose to observe and make minutes of our club life, he would in- 
variably find that the most successful evenings are those on which the 
largest number of persons are able to find something to say or to do. 


TAKING A Part ELIMINATES DULLNESS. 


What I have ‘just described is illustrated by the story of a man who 
was accustomed, as a matter of duty, to be regularly present at some 
kind of a meeting. He never took any part, it seems, and not under- 
standing himself, he complained of dullness and threatened finally to 
give the meeting up. One day someone who knew human nature 
suggested that he take a part himself. He consented rather re- 
luctantly and after he had successfully made his first effort he ex- 
claimed, “This is the best meeting that we ever had.” A man usually 
feels that way when he has exercised a power that he did not know 
he possessed, and the solicitor, conversationalist or debator who has 
caused him to put forth his best efforts will nearly always appeal to 
him as the most interesting person he has met. A young man entered 


the life insurance business about two years ago, and having read 
some of my articles, and being informed that I might give him a 
friendly suggestion he called upon me. 


I noticed at once that he had 


I purpose to expand his proposition and illustrate his state- . 
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unusual gifts and when his questions brought out facts that I had 
forgotten that I possessed, I was highly pleased with myself and in- 
wardly pronounced him one of the most attractive young men that I 
had met. The young man was really not a wonder, but he knew how 
to bring me out and he made such a good impression with me that I 
have always been constrained to say a good word for him whenever 
the opportunity has arisen. His continued influence is shown in the 
fact that I use him as an illustration in this article. 

It is the active, the impressive, the lasting kind of interest which a 
solicitor should attempt to arouse in a prospect and he can seldom do 
this simply by being interesting himself. He must get something out 
of the prospect, must cause him to take note of his own powers, must 
make him pleased with himself, and to do this he must address him- 
self to what is the real intelligence of the prospect. Virtually every 
man is intelligent about something, in the sense that by practical ex- 
perience or theoretical analysis he clearly understands it. It is a 
delicate and almost irresistible compliment to appeal to a man’s 
familiar knowledge, to put it in a new setting, and it has all of the 
effect of a hostile criticism to introduce subjects with which he is 
unacquainted. If I attempt to illustrate my insurance interviews by 
technical terms from astronomy or mathematics I assume that the 
prospect understands them, and if he does not I have simply cast a 
reflection upon him. ‘Therefore, the solicitor should not attempt to 
dazzle a prospect by the profoundness of his learning, but should 
bring out the prospect’s powers by questions which he can readily 
answer. : 

ADDING TO THE FARMER’S ESTATE. 


Practically and specifically, what I am trying to emphasize may be 
illustrated in this way: I drove into the country one day and at- 
tempted to secure the application of a man who owned a small farm. 
He was not dull when we discussed the materials which he daily 
worked with, but he knew but little about life insurance or general 
matters and I saw that I should be compelled to speak in his vo- 
cabulary. I recalled an old illustration in which life insurance had 
been likened to a real estate transaction and I adapted it to the occa- 
sion. I inquired of the farmer as to the value of land in his imme- 
diate vicinity and the number of acres he owned. As I had the sub- 
ject under good control I saw that it would produce no confusion if 
I asked about the quality of the soil. He answered my questions with 
evident interest and I then proceeded to run over the most common 
products of his farm, and to ascertain the present value and the 
quantity which the farmer had on hand or in prospect. By the time 
we had gone through the list the farmer had done most of the talking 
for twenty or thirty minutes and was in excellent humor. When we 
had collected the data I made a calculation and found that the pros- 
pect’s farm and equipment were worth about $2000. I then asked him 
to consider the following: “Suppose, Mr. H——, I should offer to 
sell you another farm just like the one you now own on the simple 
conditions that you pay the taxes on it and keep up the repairs. 
After the first year, if you die at any time, the farm will be deeded 
to your estate without cost, and if you live for twenty years and meet 
the conditions I have named faithfully, the farm will then be your 
own. In the meantime, if you should become dissatisfied with the 
arrangement after three years I will return you nearly all the money 
that you have paid me, or I will extend the term of your rights for 
several years and you need not pay any more money. If you die 
before the end of the term the farm will fall to your estate. Would 
this appeal to you as a good proposition?” “It certainly would,” he 
replied, and after spending some time in pointing out that a twentv- 
year endowment was almost identically that kind of a proposition I 
wrote his application for $2000. 

The illustration I have used is old. In fact I learned it nearly 
seventeen years ago and I write about it now, not because I hope that 
it may be new to anyone, but simply because it shows how I con- 
trived to make a farmer talk about himself and his everyday affairs 
in such a way as to interest and please him. Perhaps I may as well 
say now that I did not conduct the interview with the coll-blooded 
deliberation that I have written about it. Practice always comes be- 
fore theory and I learned soliciting practically before I ever theorized 
about it, but after one has acquired practice one can get great help 
from theory, and so I have set forth the principle upon which my 
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interview with the farmer was based. I simply put his own mind to 
work upon the materials with which it was most familiar and so 
aroused his interest and held his attention much more effectively 
than I could have done had I simply tried to entertain him by samples 
from my own mental warehouse. 

This principle of setting the prospect’s mind to work could be il- 
lustrated in ten thousand ways, but I must now hasten to the con- 
clusion. A word of warning may perhaps be of value. All men have 
hobbies, pet prejudices, and some mental irritants which I have 
called “red rags.” Under conditions which cannot now be illustrated, 
it is desirable to set a prospect astride of his hobby, but it is seldom 
wise to allow him to catch a glimpse of his red rag. He is likely to 
get into a rage from which he will not recover in time to consider 
business seriously and calmly. For example, a prospect may once 
have been swindled by an unscrupulous agent and may have a ten- 
dency to rage about it every time insurance is mentioned. The so- 
licitor should not encourage this for a moment. If he is compelled to 
interview a prospect frequently he should take pains always to bring 
out some new aspect of the prospect. Every man has a great quantity 
of information in his mind which he never uses and which he has 
almost forgotten. He is always delighted when he can bring out 
some musty old fact and give it an airing. It is almost like finding 
lost money, and the solicitor who has the power to drag a prospect’s 
mind out of a rut is the one who will write the most applications. 
Make the prospect’s mind work, should be the maxim of every 
solicitor. 





MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS YOUNG. 

Some time ago quite a sensation was created through a misquota- 
tion of a statement made by Professor Osler, which was to the 
effect that a man’s usefulness was exhausted by the time he was 
sixty years of age, and that he should then be chloroformed and put 
out of existence. While the professor has denied that he went so 
far as to advocate the killing of all men at age 60, he maintains 
that the principal achievements in the world’s work are accomplished 
by men under three score years of age. He quoted the names of many 
prominent men to sustain his contention. Opposed to this an equal 
number of persons who have attained prominence for their industries 
and are still in active service might be compiled very easily. Here, 
for instance, are the names of a dozen men, gathered from a single 
day’s reading of current journals, who have not only seen three scores 
of years, but some have even reached four score: Andrew Carnezie 
will be 70 in a short time; Ex-President Grover Cleveland is 70; 
President Elliott of Harvard is 73; Mark Twain is 72; Mr. Bryce, 
the new British Ambassador, is 70; Professor Goldwin Smith is 84; 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale is 85; Senator Allison is 77; President 
Diaz of the Mexican Republic is 76; Emperor Francis Joseph is 76; 
Lord Lister, the famous English surgeon, is 80; Swinburne, the poet, 
is 70. This list might be extended to embrace the names of thou- 
sands of men who passed age 60 some time ago, and who are still en- 
gaged in active business. The writer of this paragraph passed the 
Biblical limit of three score years and ten some time ago, and still 
feels as lively and active as he did twenty years ago. All the gentle- 
men named above are very much alive and would seriously object to 
being Oslerized. Statistics, as well as daily observation, go to show 
that men of the present day are making new records in the matter of 
longevity. Right living in accordance with modern hygienic methods 
add years to a man’s life, and with greater care and better health con- 
ditions the average age is likely to be 100 years. Life insurance com- 
panies may be compelled before long to revise their annuity tables. 





AROUSING A PROSPECT’S INTEREST. 

Not long ago a life agent, after repeated trials and as many defeats, 
felt that he had to acknowledge that he was beaten in his attempts 
to secure a hearing with-a prospect whom he felt sure ought to be 
good for a sizable policy. 

In despair he went to a friend and said: “I am up against it.” The 
friend knew nothing about life insurance, but he happened to know 
all about the man, his peculiarities and other things about him. It 
seemed that the prospect stood off the agent by saying that he was 
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not interested in life insurance, and the agent was unable to even 
present his case. This it seems was a fact, and the thing to do was 
to get him interested. It seemed to be a sort of a deadlock, for the 
agent could not get near enough to the man to get him interested, and 
he could not make further progress until the prospect was interested. 
_ The friend, upon whom the agent called, said: “Now this man, 
while not a toady or an imitator in any way, has great regard for 
the judgment of other men who stand high in the business world. 
The fact undoubtedly is he has never given a thought to insurance, 
and, if he ever did, probably he thought of it only as something that 
an agent occasionally tried to sell to him. Now, I'll tell you what 
to do. You get a list, if you can, of some of the most prominent, 
influential, wealthy men in the city, with the amount of life insurance 
that each is known to carry. Send it to him and follow it up with 
another call.” 

Of course, such a list of names is easily obtained, and the agent did 
as his friend advised. 

A few days later he called upon the prospect and merely inquired if 
he had received the list of prominent patrons of life insurance. 

The man said he had, and he made an appointment with the agent 
and the agent secured his application. 

The fact is that when that man realized that other men, a good 
deal bigger men than he, invested in life insurance, some of them 
carrying hundreds of thousands, he took it as a serious matter and 
viewed it in a new light. 

There is always a way to accomplish an object and the thing to 
do is to find that way. 





THE DOCTOR MISLED. 

“Haec fabula docet,” how easy it is for even a medical examiner of 
a life insurance company to be deceived; only this is not a fable, but 
an actual occurrence. 

The man is a citizen of standing in his community, and being a 
business man he saw the desirability of taking out some life insurance. 

It was in the “falling days” and they came near being, in fact were 
for a time, “the saddest of the year” to him. 

To be brief, the medical examiner turned him down because he, 
the medical examiner, said he had diabetes. 

The man, very much depressed, returned home, where his depres- 
sion continued. It was so marked that his wife noticed it, and she 
noticed that he suddenly changed his diet, that he would eat nothing 
sweet, in short, that he was very fussy about his food. 

She made inquiry and finally succeeded in getting from him the 
story of his rejection by the life insurance company. 

But his wife, who was wiser than he, laughed at the idea and told 
him that he hadn’t diabetes any more than he had ten million dollars. 

Then she recollected that they had been luxuriating in grapes, 
grapes being in season, and that her husband had eaten very freely of 
them just before going to be examined for insurance. That cleared 
up the whole matter, and the man went back to the insurance com- 
pany and explained. Further medical examination was made, no 
symptoms of diabetes appeared, and he was accepted by the company. 

This bears out the assertion of a certain life agent that there has 
been no progress in medical science since the days of Protagoras, or 
the doctors would not be so easily misled. 





SOLICITING AN HONORABLE OCCUPATION. 

The attitude of some people toward life insurance agents is such as 
tc lead one to think that they regard soliciting as an inferior calling, 
and solicitors as persons to be treated with condescension, if not with 
contempt. To sensitive men this attitude of those whom they ap- 
proach may, and undoubtedly does, in many cases, act as a drawback, 
and it probably does tend to retard their success by making them 
hesitate and even refrain from approaching people, thus losing many 
opportunities for securing applications. 

The idea is absurd, for all the business of the world is carried on 
by solicitation. It is the attitude of every man who has anything to 
sell, of every professional man, of every government trying to extend 
its commerce. 

The writer was conversing with an agent recently anent this sub- 
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ject, and asked the agent if he was ever embarrassed in the way de- 
scribed above. 

“No, sir!” answered the agent very emphatically. “I pay no atten- 
tion whatever to snobs or the supercilious, unless they go too far, and 
then I throw my prospects of doing business to the winds and explain, 
in language which best fits the case, that my business is just as hon- 
orable as any business, and more honorable than some that I could 
mention. 

“If I allowed myself to be cast down, I should have no respect for 
myself, and I don’t think I could do any business; but by defending 
my occupation I feel inferior to nobody and equal to all, and I do all 
the more business on the strength of it.” 





LIKING ONE’S JOB. 

The agent who takes a keen delight in his work is the one who 
achieves the greatest success. To him, “working hard” is merely a 
pastime. Some friend of President Roosevelt happened in upon him 
at a time when he was supposed not to be attending to official duties. 
The friend found the President “up to his ears” in affairs of State, 
almost hidden behind a pile of documents. Asked why he worked 
as though the whole universe depended upon it, the President smiled 
an expansive smile, his eyes shone through his enormous eye-glasses, 
as he replied: “I like my job.” There is “a whole lot” in liking one’s 
job. If one is not satisfied with his work, if he does not put his 
whole heart and soul into it, he will meet with only indifferent 
success. 

The writer heard a manufacturer say, a few days ago: “We never 
make anything good enough. We are never satisfied. We are always 
trying to make something better.” That is the key-note of success, 
no matter what the business or what the profession. 

The life agent who takes this stand, who likes his job, who finds 
recreation in his work, will write business easily, will be a steady 
producer, and if one looks up the general agents and managers, and 
takes the trouble to ascertain, he will find that, almost invariably, 
the general agent or manager “liked his job” when he was a solicitor. 
The better equipped a man is mentally, the brighter the prospects 
are for him of course, but hard work, constant effort will go a long 
way toward making up for a lack of what is known as brilliancy. 





HOW FRIENDS CAN HELP YOU. 

A certain life agent who is very popular with his customers re- 
ceives from them many small aids and suggestions that are very valu- 
able in his business. He mentions one client in particular who knows 
enough about the business of life insurance to be able to discern a 
promising prospect. This man, at intervals, selects such of his business 
acquaintances as he thinks are good subjects for his friend, the agent, 
and writes out what he knows about their financial condition, their 
private means and prospects, family and social connections and about 
how they stand on the question of life insurance. 

He stands well with these prospects, and having implicit confidence 
ir the agent, he gladly permits the agent to use his name. 

The writer met the agent only a few days ago, as he was starting out 
to call upon some of the persons whose names were thus furnished 
him. “These men are of such a class,” said the agent, “that they are 
worth working hard for, for they possess broad business understand- 
ing and usually not only take good amounts but increase their in- 
surance from time to time. I find them particularly favorable to the 
various forms of investment policies.” 





WHAT ARE THE NEW CONDITIONS? 


Much has been said and written lately concerning “The New Condi- 
tions in Life Insurance,’’ and it must be admitted that there has been a 
tendency in some quarters to hold ‘‘New Conditions’’ responsible for 
some troubles with which they have no connection. Under these ‘‘New 
Conditions” it is, without doubt, very hard for the irresolute man to 
succeed; but when was it ever easy for the man without determination, 
persistence and resolution? If we lack these qualities, if we don’t work 
with the old-time winning spirit, how can we lay the blame on ‘‘New 
Conditions’? If we are diffident and lack self-confidence—relying on 
others to do for us what we should do for ourselves—is it even honest to 
throw up our hands and cry ‘New Conditions’’? If we have obligated 
ourselves to devote our entire time and energy to an institution which 
is relying on our good faith, and then forfeit that obligation, appropriat- 
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ing its time to our personal use for private gain or political hopes, why 
say that ‘‘New Conditions’’ are responsible? Whoever wished to excuse 
his passiveness, has always been able to make himself believe that con- 
ditions were the cause of his failure. Yet our own influences are always. 
powerful in shaping circumstances for better or worse. To a great ex- 
tent conditions are to-day as they always have been—that is, just what 
we make them. 

What are the real new conditions? And what were the old? To one 
deeply interested, it seems to-day that the business methods of life 
underwriting have been elevated much nearer the limits of sincere criti- 
cism than ever before. To-day the interest of the policyholder and pros- 
pective applicant are safeguarded to a degree incomparable in any other 
form of fiduciary corporation: Was it so completely true under old con- 
ditions? To-day the field man can present his proposition without fear 
of a competitor bobbing up in the shape of the prospect’s fellow em- 
ployee, relative or friend, who carries a rate book ‘‘on the side’: What 
about this thorn in your flesh under the old conditions? To-day that 
agent of another company who would spoil your case by offering in- 
ducements greater than your legitimate earnings is not in evidence: 
Was he under the old conditions? And so on. We have only to be 
honest with ourselves to.realize the great advantages that have come 
to us who have weathered the ‘“‘storm and stress’’ period between the old 
and the new in life insurance. Whatever we do, let us not deceive our- 
selves about ‘‘New Conditions.’’—Fidelity Bulletin. 





ARE YOU FULLY INSURED? 


The serious question is, for what amount should a man insure his 
life in order that his family and estate may not suffer loss in case of 
his premature death? You should answer this question as appealing to 
you personally to-day—and in answering it, do your duty. 

The following table quickly and intelligently gives the expectation of 
life at each age from twenty-five to sixty, and assumes the present in- 
surable value of a life producing an income of $1000 per annum over 
and above personal expenses. If the net income is less or more than 
$1000, annually, the insurable value is a simple problem in proportion, 
which can be calculated in your head. 

The insurable values given in the following table are computed on the 
assumption that money will earn four per cent: 


Expectation of Expectation of 





| 
Life in Round Insurable | Life in Round Insurable 
Age. Numbers. Jalue. Numbers. alue. 
ED RS rene 39 $19,584 26 $15,982 
BEES ce aisicanicte tee 19,367 25 15,622 
27 37 19,142 25 15,622 
28 37 19,142 24 15,247 
36 18,908 23 14,856. 
35 18,664 22 14,451 
35 18,664 22 14,451 
34 18,411 21 14,029 
33 18,147 20 13,590 
33 18,147 19 13,134 
32 17,873 19 13,134 
31 17,588 18 12,659 
17,2 17 12,165 
30 17,292 17 12,165 
16,983 16 11,652 
28 16,663 15 11,118 
27 16,329 15 11,118 
27 16,329 | 14 10,563 





If death should claim you to-morrow—next month—a year hence, have 
you made proper provision for your dear ones or estate? The logic of 
this table is that every man should take just as much insurance as he 
can possibly carry.—New York Life Bulletin. 





DOING BETTER THAN THE COMPANY. 


Men sometimes tell the solicitor that they can do better with their 
money than a life insurance company can do for them. Of course they 
may do better if they live and if they have business good fortune, but 
how many do better? One of three contingencies is certain to happen 
to every man. (1). He will die comparatively soon, before he has time 
to accomplish his work. (2) He will live to possess a competence. (3) 
Or he will live to be more or less burdened by poverty. Suppose the 
first. Under almost any form of policy if the insured dies within the 
first ten years, and under most plans if within a much longer period, he 
could not have placed his money elsewhere to equal advantage. Now 
suppose he lives and accumulates an estate. What security can he 
have of higher value than his policy? Moreover, who can measure its 
worth meanwhile in its reassuring, strengthening effect upon his mind 
during the uncertainties of his ousiness career, besides its value as col- 
lateral in time of need. And suppose he lives long and has nothing but 
his policy. Is it reasonable to believe that he would have done any 
better with his premiums had he retained them than he has done with 
his other opportunities? But his policy has not taken the risks he took, 
has not made his errors of judgment, has supplied the thrift which he 
lacked, and thanks to this policy he can still provide for himself in 
old age.—Fidelity Bulletin. 





Men of position and influence in their communities, knowing what 
true life insurance is and what it certainly guarantees, should not be 
neutral or passive factors in the promotion and protection of its in- 
terests, which are also their interests, by urging the merits of life 
insurance in their own circles of kinship and acquaintance and by aid- 
ing life insurance representatives in securing new and desirable risks. 
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THE FORCE OF A GOOD EXAMPLE.* 


It is but a comparatively few years since the popular idea was that 
life insurance was especially for the rich or well-to-do, who might 
purchase it as an investment or as a speculation. Owing to the wider 
dissemination of knowledge as to the beneficence of life insurance as a 
means of protection for the family or others dependent upon an indi- 
vidual breadwinner, the men working on salaries and those of mod- 
erate means have found in the system the very best medium to be 
obtained for investing their savings in a manner to secure the best 
results for those for whose maintenance they are responsible. 


UNSELFISHNESS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


The man of moderate means, or the salaried man, can scarcely hope 
to save up sufficient to provide comfortably for his wife and children 
in the event of his death, but he can put by enough to pay the pre- 
miums on a life insurance policy that will secure this result. Hence, 
there are various forms of policies for moderate amounts in ex- 
istence, and it is hard to find an intelligent, prudent man, whose life 
is insurable, who has not made such provision for those dependent 
upon him. 

No more unselfish or self-sacrificing act can be imagined than this 
constant putting away of small sums for the benefit of others upon 
whom the man’s affections are centered. With no prospect of reaping 
any benefit to himself from such savings, he deprives himself of many 
things that others may reap the advantage when he is dead. It is 
one of the strongest evidences that can be given of the established fact 
that Americans carry their love of home and family to a greater 
extent than do the men cf any other nationality. 

The human family is gregarious in its nature, the individual mem- 
bers thereof delighting to associate together, to live in groups, and to 
be in touch with each other for social and business purposes. The man 
who lives alone, giving himself up to an isolated life, is always dis- 
contented and unhappy, and consequently is a man wasted. He is of 
no good to himself or any one else, and his example, so far as it has 
eny influence whatever, is calculated to work injury to his fellow 
beings. Men are made for associated effort, and the more numerously 
they are banded together in a good cause, the greater will be the suc- 
cess of their efforts. A strong, aggressive nature is bound to be a 
leader among men, and according to his strength and the righteousness 
of his purpose is the degree of influence he exercises over others. But 
every man has some influence, and it behooves him to exercise the 
greatest care that it may be exerted in the right direction. Men are 
easily influenced by those who, by their acts, have earned a right to 
the respect and confidence of those with whom they are associated. In 
politics, religion, business and social matters the force of example is a 
strong factor in determining men whit particular line of action to 
espouse. When we see the more prominent men in a community—men 
whom we respect, and with whose acts we are familiar—uniting in a 
certain line of action, we may be sure that such action is wise and 
judicious. We might question the wisdom of one man, but when there 
is unity among hundreds and thousands, each one of whom has argued 
cut the subject for himself and reached the same conclusion that the 
others have, the wisdom of such action can no longer be questioned. 





* Copyright, 1907, by The Spectator Company, New York. 


Those men are right, and we will make no mistake if we follow the 
example they have put before us. 


Goop CitizENs RecoGNizE THE Duty oF LiFe INSURANCE. 

Applying these prefatory truisms to the subject of life insurance, 
it will be found that the most prominent and respected citizens in 
most communities have their lives insured, and carry the largest 
amounts of insurance. Because they are good citizens they recognize 
the duty of making provision for their families in case death should 
intervene to put an end to their business careers, and they have 
turned to life insurance for such protection. Their business acumen 
has pointed out to them the fact that life insurance is not only an 
unfailing protection to the family, but a safe investment, whereby the 
individual insured may reap for himself the rewards of his economies 
and thrift. There are about four millions of persons in this country 
who carry ordinary insurance upon their lives. The average amount 
of each policy is a little more than $2000; in many instances one indi- 
vidual will have several such policies, so that the average issues are 
about three policies to each two persons insured. But among the in- 
sured it will be found that the more prominent persons in a community 
carry larger amounts of insurance, some of it payable at their death, 
and some payable to themselves at the expiration of a certain stipulated 
number of years. By this latter form—endowment or investment in- 
surance—the individual lays by a certain sum during the active years of 
his business life to purchase an endowment policy that will mature 
when the meridian of life is past, and the sum guaranteed by it will be 
available to himself for his own uses. Among the better and more 
prosperous classes, policies run from $5000 to $25,000, while those who 
are still better able to afford the investment carry policies ranging from 
$50,000 to $2,000,000, the latter being the amount carried by Rodman 
Wanamaker of Philadelphia, son of John Wanamaker, who carries on 
his own life $1,500,000. ? 


LirE INSuRANCE Not A CHARrITY. 


With the testimony of these millions of persons, who show their faith 
by their works, to the great beneficence of the system of life insurance, 
nothing further should be required to convince every prudent person 
that it is not only to his advantage but his duty to insure his life for 
the benefit of those who are dependent upon him. Especially is it the 
duty of every married man to see to it that the mother of his children 
is provided for, so that when he is removed by death she can carry 
on their education and support them according to the plans he had 
laid down. Life insurance is no charity, no conferring of alms upon 
widows and orphans. On the contrary, it secures their independence, 
and spares them the humiliation of being dependent upon relatives and 
friends. 

The life insurance companies offer every man an opportunity to 
secure the benefits and protection that are so urgently needed. They 
were never better situated than they are at present, their financial con- 
dition guaranteeing beyond the peradventure of a doubt the faithful 
fulfillment of every contract they make. They have already paid out 
over four hundred millions of dollars in settlement of claims, and are 
prepared to pay on the same magnificent scale in the future. The 


money so paid out has been distributed throughout the country to de- 
pendent persons, and there is scarcely a city, village or hamlet that has 
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not been represented among the claimants. The good that has been 
accomplished in this manner has been felt in every community, and 
bears testimony to the wisdom and the love of kindred that promp‘ed 
the persons insured to make such provision for their loved ones. The 
individual who neglects to avail himself of the advantages they offer is 
recreant to his duty to his family and to the community in which 
he lives. 





LIFE INSURANCE—UNNECESSARY CAUSES FOR 
IRRITATION. 
(Contributed. ) 

The managers of the life companies must be heartily weary of the 
very suggestion of another ‘‘reform,” and yet if any one person could 
rid the State of New Jersey of mosquitoes, he would be welcomed 
from one end of-the State to another. Similarly, if the constant little 
annoyances and disregard of conveniences of those who are not apply- 
ing for insurance could be banished, the public attitude of hostility to 
life insurance would undergo a gradual change. Hardly any person 
who is compelled to seek information or assistance from the life com- 
panies comes away without being impressed with the cumbersome 
machinery so much resembling Dickens’ ‘‘circumlocution office,” and 
the unfortunate visitor who “wanted to know.” Doubtless there are 
scores who could heighten the force of these remarks and draw from 
experience all of which happened to the same individual within recent 
times, and at different companies. It is felt then that the complaints 
represent the methods and the attitude of the companies, and therefore 
worthy of correction by the executive managers as a whole. 

One of the insured, writing from Florida, sent a check in part pay- 
ment of the premium and a note for the balance, but not receiving any 
acknowledgment after ten days, requested his representative to call and 
make personal inquiry. He did so, when the promise was made to look 
into it, but, not being willing to let the matter reét, the visitor insisted 
upon waiting while the complaint was investigated. After two hours, 
when closing time arrived, the file was found with the explanation that 
the name could not be found on the index. Yet the name was per- 
fectly clear, was easily discovered at the moment, but had been pigeon- 
holed for ten days without any attention or acknowledgment of the 
receipt of check to the assured. 

Inquiry was made of another company as to the requirements in 
the case of insuring women, and upon certain explanations, one form 
usually required was agreed to be dispensed with. The application 
was secured, the examination made and the risk accepted, subject to 
the form being completed which the company at its chief office had 
agreed to waive. Of course, the assured concluded the company did 
not know its own business. 

A client was examined for life insurance by one of the company’s 
own surgeons on the premises, and was promised a reply as to their 
action within a few days. A week passed with no word, a second 
week, and a telephone message disclosed that the risk was not accept- 
able. A visit to the doctor resulted only in an offer to cure the client 
if placed under his care for six months. 

One of the insured having a twenty-year endowment policy with a 
few years to run, but issued on an irregular plan of payment found 
nothing in all the printed specimens of policies to indicate the cash 
Not wishing to lose time, he phoned the company, stated what 
He did so, to 
knew nothing about it, had not been consulted, 
that it belonged to another department, and he had to com- 
mence his inquiries de novo. After strenuous objection by the com- 
pany and a visit at his office from their representative, urging the re- 
tention of the policy, he received a statement of the cash value, which 
was not large enough to justify his dropping the insurance. 

A prospective client was examined by the surgeon of one of the 
companies a‘ the chief office. An inquiry was made by the branch 
office a few days later as to their action, when word was received 
that the life was below the standard and would go before the full 
board of examiners. A week passed by when another inquiry was 
made and the reply came over the ’phone that the risk could not be 
accepted at the usual rates. While this message was being received 
the policy was actually placed upon the desk of the insured at his office, 
written at regular rates as a first-class life. Yet the home office in- 
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telligence depar:ment did not know it, and the branch office, where it 
was placed, had no advice of action thereon. 

One of the company’s special agents solicited a risk and collected a 
deposit, giving a receipt good only for a limited time. The company 
took no action within such limit of time, through no fault of the ap- 
plicant, and the special agent, having failed to turn in the money col- 
lected, disappeared. The company refused to return the deposit when 
the application was found to be unacceptable, but a visit to one of the 
vice-presidents resulted in immediate payment and apologies for the 
annoyance. 

One of the insured desiring to increase his insurance presented 
himself for examination and it was necessary to obtain his previous 
papers. Rather than lose time an appointment was made for the fol- 
lowing day, but on his calling the papers were not at hand. An hour 
passed, but nothing was done, the office force being busy discuss- 
ing some topic of recent interest. Patience being exhausted, satisfaction 
was asked, when the papers were looked for where they should have 
been and were found there. In leaving the company in disgust, the 
insured remarked: “If it were not serious, I should think that com- 
pany only played at doing business.” He did not take any additional 
insurance. 

The trouble in these matters seems to be in the home offices, as 
the branch managers and special agents who devote their time to 
getiing the risks, and are paid by the results, are only too anxious to 
have their clients pleased and satisfied. They are hampered by the 
self importance and want of co-operation on the part of many of the 
staff, over whom there ts little if any effective oversight. 





SAD RESULT OF NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY. 


The recent death of a bright young journalist in New York, calls 
to mind the fact that he was familiar with the benefits of life insur- 
ance, had been frequently solicited to take out a policy, but neglected 
to do so. He came of a brilliant literary family and was himself noted 
for his writing ability, as well as for his genial and socia] nature. He 
held a prominent position with one of the most prominent publications 
of the day, and was the recipient of a salary of over $15,000 a year. He 
was married and had a daughter twelve or fourteen years of age. He 
lived in sumptuous style in elegant furnished apartments in one of 
the choice apartment houses, and denied himself and family nothing, 
either of comfort or luxury. Tall, elegant in figure, bright and witty 
in speech, he was a favorite with all with whom he came in contact. 
His employers reposed the u:most confidence in him, and he was with- 
out question head of his department. Being so prominent, he was 
naturally frequently solicited to take out life insurance, but his response 
was that he could not afford it. As a ma*ter of fact, he lived beyond 
the limit of his income, and was a frequent borrower from his friends. 

A short time ago he was taken ill with the grippe, which turned to 
pneumonia, and in three days he was dead. His young widow and child 
were distracted by their sudden bereavement in the loss of their guide 
and protector, and investigation showed that they were left without 
a dollar with which to pay funeral expenses, or, in fact, their house: 
rent that was overdue. A few of the friends of this young man 
raised a subscription to bury him and to pay the board of the widow 
and child for a short time; in fact, his friends were all the poor woman 
had to look to for the future. One of these came forward and adopted 
the little girl, and shortly after employment was found for the mother 
in one of the department stores, where she is now working on small 
salary to learn the business. A life insurance policy of a few thousand 
dollars which the young man could have carried without feeling it, 
had he been so inclined, would have provided for this young widow 
and enabled her to finish the education of the child, which had been 
begun under the father’s auspices. 

The gentleman referred to was one of a numerous class of young 
men in prosperous condition, who seem to feel that the present is all 
they have to live for, and that it is incumbent upon them to get all 
the pleasure out of life that is possible without regard to the future. 
Young, strong, robust in health, this gentleman felt that life insur- 
ance was not for him, but for those more advanced in years, who 
needed such protection. The sequel is that he needed it much more 
than others referred to. Could he have foreseen the dire straits to 
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which his young widow and his child would have been subjected, there 
is no doubt that he would have made such provision for their future 
as can only be found in a life insurance policy. 





KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH THE POLICYHOLDER. 


The general agent of a quite prominent life insurance company in a 
leading city has a very large list of insured persons on whom his com- 
pany has the limit. That limit, by the way, is a rather small one for a 
company of its size, but the managers have determined not to increase 
it, and will not even consider an additional line in cases where the 
reserve it holds is very large and the amount at risk consequently 
small. However, that does not deter our general agent friend from 
increasing the lines of his patrons when required, and he keeps in close 
touch with them, placing their additional lines of course with other 
companies. 

A short time ago one of his customers called him up and said he 
wanted an additional ten thousand. The agent got together the neces- 
sary data and called upon the customer. After the usual greetings he 
explained that his company could not supply the needed insurance, 
because it already had the limit on the man. 

“Then what are you here for,” said the customer in a rather 
brusque manner. ; 

“T bid you good day, sir,” replied the agent in an equally gruff tone. 
“But before I go I wish to say that if I were a customer of yours and 
ordered 10,000 feet of lumber, which you did not happen to have on 
hand, I believe you would accept the order and hustle round for the 
material to deliver, getting it from some other firm. You tell me that 
you want $10,000 additional insurance, which I cannot supply from 
my particular stock, but I can procure it from some other source. 
Now, do you want it?” 

“Oh,” said the merchant, “I hadn’t thought of it in that light. Give 
me the application, for after that talk I am satisfied that whatever 
you recommend is all right.” 





GETTING AFTER THE BRIDEGROOM. 


A young man employed by a mercantile house is about to be married. 
This young man is of a very prudent disposition, and so, evidently, is 
the bride-elect. 

At dinner, the other evening, the young man was confiding to the 
writer his future prospects and plans, and expatiating upon the many 
excellent qualities of his fiancée. He had lived with his mother all 
his life, and they were very prudent and saving. His mother recently 
died. 

His young lady, he said, is one who doesn’t like to spend money; 
and she is already planning how much of his salary they can save. 

The writer, as soon as opportunity offered, asked the young man if 
he had any life insurance. 

“No,” he said, “we will save. That will take the place of insurance.” 

“In a measure -it will,’ was the answer—“if you are sure you are 
going to live to the scriptural limit, that you will always have heal:h 
and always posper. But consider how long it will take you, if nothing 
interferes, to save five or ten thousand dollars. Now, by simply sign- 
ing your name to an application, and by the payment of a fixed an- 
nual premium, which you will not feel at all, you can create an estate of 
five or ten thousand dollars at once. That will not prevent your saving 
in other ways. You will be a sure winner, whether you live or die.” 

The young man had not thought of it in that light, and promised to 
consider it. 

The next morning the writer called up his friend, the life agent, ‘“‘and 
put him wise” relative to this young man, and the chances are about 
one to ten that the agent fails to get an application in such a case as 
this. 





WOULD NOT INSURE. 

An agent relates this story: “A friend of mine, who, while unmar- 
ried I could never induce to insure, finally became a benedict. As a 
matter of course, I reminded him at once of his need of insurance. 
Following is*a part of a letter which he wrote me from Texas: 

“Tf I were married, Robert, and wanted insurance, you may be very 
sure it would go to you. I am sorry that you are in a line on which 
we never can do business; but with me it is absolutely out of the 
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question so long as it is on any such basis as at present. There isn’t 
a policyholder on the face of the globe-that does not pay more than 
his insurance is worth, and more than insurance could be furnished 
for with absolute protection if said policyholder go: a square deal. 

The above was written in 1906. 

In March, 1907, the writer died without insurance, leaving a widow 
and a mother, whom he had supported. He had built up a fine busi- 
ness, but one in which the competition was very grea:. 

A few weeks ago an acquaintance said: “What about Tom’s busi- 
ness, now that he is gone?” 

“Oh, X & Co. intend to send their men after his customers in the 
fall, and they will soon have his entire trade.” 





THIRTY=-SEVEN YEARS EXPERIENCE. 

The writer happened to be calling upon a merchant, in his office, 
while he was opening some mail. One of the letters contained a 
notice for the payment of a life insurance premium. Being intimate 
with the merchant, the writer complimented him upon being insured 
in such a good and reliable company, and then the conversation drifted 
to matters relating to insurance. 

The merchant is well toward sixty years old now, and the policy re- 
ferred to was taken out at the age of twenty-three. 

Comparison was made as to the amount of annual premium at age 
twenty-three and age sixty. 

“TI took out that policy,” said the merchant, “just after I was mar- 
ried. Since then I have taken quite a number. Some of them were 
endowment policies and have matured. I have several now, and I 
might say that I have only one speculative policy. 

“Well, I have been moderately successful in business. 
well and have given my children good educations. 

“My endowment policies were taken out too late in life for me to 
get the fullest benefit from them, but they have helped me. My insur- 
ance, however, has given me a feeling of security all the time, for I 
knew that I had provided well for my family in any event. But I have 
lived. My children have grown up, and I am still in my prime, and 
in active business, and I feel free to live about as I wish to, to indulge 
in all the luxury_I care for, for with what I have and my whole life 
policies I can leave to my children enough so they will not say that 
the old man has been a failure. : 


I have lived 





THE FORCE OF PERSONALITY. 

Especially in soliciting life insurance, personality counts for a great 
deal. 

While conversing with a well-known life agent a few days ago, 
another agent was mentioned. Both parties to the conversation know 
and highly regard this agent, and each had something commendatory 
to say regarding his good and superior qualities. 

It is hard to describe him as he is. His personality is extremely 
pleasing. He is a perfect gentleman. He is a man irreproachable in 
habits and in his daily life. His dress is faultless. His honor is of the 
highest and his ability as a business-getter has won for him a general 
agency. He is quiet, earnest, and always welcome everywhere; and 
as the other agent said, “he can walk into places where many other 
men would fear to tread’; which is true, because he is a man of 
such character, which character is s@ evident in his every movement 
that he is courteously received and wha: he has to say is listened to 
because of the respect which he inspires. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF ISOLATION IN SOLICITING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 
GETTING Prospects ALONE—Four PARTNERS CAPTURED ONE BY ONF— 
VALUE OF A Stupy oF HUMAN NATURE. 

A principle of salesmanship which has been developed in the course 
of a long experience may be formulated as follows: When attempting 
to sell a man anything, especially a life insurance policy, isolate him as 
much as possible. Practical isolation, of course, is often out of the 
question. An agent must frequently talk to a prospect with stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers all around him, and while he can write appli- 
cations under such conditions, they are not such as he would deliber- 
ately choose. Every man is more or less dependent upon his fellow 
creatures. He feels weak and helpless when alone, and in default of 
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anything better, even a dog will help to sustain his courage. Let a 
business man be surrounded by a great office routine, while an army 
of employees and customers pass to and fro, and he will be almost 
invincible. If he decides that he does not need insurance and will not 
consider it, he can then be arrogant, and even insulting, in his refusal. 
3ut if the same man can be lured to a quiet corner of a club room, or 
better still, can be persuaded to call at the agent’s office, the odds will 
be against him. With the moral advantage on the other side, his 
Herculean temper departs, and, like Sampson, he is shorn of his 
strength. The man who does not intend to do a thing had better 
beware of going into another man’s office to deliver his decision. The 
art of soliciting consisits in getting the prospect into a situation in 
which he is weakest. Of course, a prospect cannot often be persuaded 
to call at the agent’s office, but bearng in mind that a man is always 
weakest when away from his associates and familiar surroundings, an 
agent should always secure this advantage if he can. 


IsoLATING EAcH oF Four PARTNERS. 

In practice the principle of isolation, as it may be called, works out 
admirably. An agent of unusual resourcefulness, who may most con- 
veniently be referred to as Johnson, once approached a firm of four 
members, and urged them to take out partnership insurance to the ex- 
tent of $10,000 each. The partners may be known as the Smiths, 
although they were not actually related to each other. The Smiths 
were not keen intellectually or quick of insight, but they were patient, 
hard-working,and had almost a genius for business. They operated one 
large store and two or three branch stores in one city, and had one or 
two branch stores in adjacent small towns. When Johnson began to 
solicit these men his theory was that he would have to arrange to meet 
them altogether and present his proposition in one interview. He rea- 
soned that a transaction which would require the consent of four per- 
sons could not properly be considered in the absence of one or more 
of the contracting parties, and the theory cost him a great deal of 
time at the outset. The partners were compelled to give close atten- 
tion to their various branch stores, and it was seldom that they all 
met at the main store. After much wear and tear Johnson succeeded 
in getting them all ‘together, only to find that they were not interested 
in partnership insurance, and on the whole not inclined to apply for it. 
They had no protection as yet, had been steadily successful in busi- 
ness, and they strengthened each other by advancing first one and then 
another objection to Johnson’s proposition. After three or four 
hardly won and hardly contested interviews, Johnson realized that he 
was making no headway and he thought over the problem and decided 
to try new tactics. All at once it flashed over him that he could in- 
terview One partner at a time more easily than he could four at once, 
and he could then, in some degree, choose his own time and place. 
Accordingly he interviewed the partners one a: a time and obtained 
every item of information that he possibly could respecting their ages, 
family histories, etc. He then filled out four applications, and four 
notes for the premium, leaving only the signatures blank. With these 
rather impressive documents, Johnson then approached the Smith that 
seemed to him most pliable, and in a confident and plausible manner 
talked as if everything was definitely settled. Smith No. 1 was stag- 
gered by Johnson’s assurance, and he had no means of finding out if 
his pariners had experienced a change of heart. He inquired if they 
intended to sign their applications. “Certainly,” replied Johnson, “they 
will sign if you do.” Smith was probably not convinced, but as has 
been exfiplained, he was a quick thinker. The transaction was thrust 
upon him so suddenly and with such appearance of certainty, that he 
signed both the note and the application and furnished what additional 
information was necessary to make the application complete. Such a 
man as he never reasons about a proposition with the same clearness 
and distinctness as a logician or philosopher, but his vague feeling 
about the matter probably amounted to the following: “I don’t want 
insurance, I am sure my partners don’t, and the deal will not go 
through. But to avoid argument and wear and tear I may as well 
sign the papers.’ 

THE CLosinGc Eastty ACCOMPLISHED. 

With two signatures and one transaction completed Johnson called 
upon Smith No. 2 and the matter began to look almost conclusive. 
No. 2 hesitated and doubted, but Johnson displayed sueh an air of 
firmness and confidence that two more signatures were added to the 
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result. With half of the firm gone over to the enemy, No. 3 was too 
much surprised to offer any resistance, and No. 4 had scarcely a word 
to say. Thus by interviewing the prospects singly Johnson obtained 
four applications and notes for the premiums, and he hurried the 
applicants to the examiner before they had time to get together and 
figure out how it happened. If they ever did get an inkling of the 
siratagem it is probable that they admired Johnson for it. 

Some points are worthy of notice in this transaction. First men are 
strong when acting in company. The partners would not have made 
application if they had all been together. The individual is weak when 
alone, and when the first Smith saw the supposed applications and 
notes of his three partners the majority appeared overwhelmingly 
against him. As actual signatures accumulated they added strength 
to the majority, and the third and fourth partners felt themselves to 
be hopelessly in the minority. By isolating each partner and taking 
him in turn, Johnson made him feel weak and alone, and so placed 
him at a great disadvantage. 

Second, isolation tends to produce a certain dullness of the faculties, 
and when thoughts do not flow freely men are prone to follow fixed 
habits. The Smiths were never brilliant at any time or skilled in dis- 
cussion. Alone they could not debate with such an artist as Johnson, 
and they found it more easy to sign the papers than to frame argu- 
ments. Men also have a tendency to shirk responsibility, and isolation 
increases it. None of. the partners desired insurance, but the first 
thought the other three would be obstinate, and the second doubtless 
hoped that the other two would meet the emergency. Each one got 
rid of the temporary pressure and hoped and expected that he had 
shifted the burden of resisting to other shoulders. Until the trans- 
action was entirely closed it is probable that even the fourth Smith 
had a vague feeling that he and his partners could somehow get 
together and frustrate the deal .at the last moment. Nothing is more 
common than for a man to be hurried into an act without the full 
approval of mind, and the four Smiths were defeated in their natural 
wishes because they were forced to act alone. Expert soliciting, such 
as this, indicates a profound knowledge of human nature, however 
little the agent may be disposed to theorize about it. 


OFFSETTING THE WIFE'S INFLUENCE. 

When in an agents’ meeting Johnson described his victory over the 
Smiths he was asked to explain how he developed what is here called 
the isolation principle, and he told the following story: “Some years 
ago I was so well acquainted with a barber that I called him ‘John’ 
and hé called me ‘Jim.’ Recognizing that he had numerous weuk- 
nesses and a small income I did not consider that it would be profit- 
able to solicit him. However, he knew my calling, and several times 
invited me to show him a proposition. I did so, and even wrote his 
application, but upon every occasion he weakened in a few hours and 
begged me to withdraw his application. As I had a kindly feeling 
tgward him and had not expected anything from the transaction, I 
accepted his rather lame apologies and asked no questions. Finally, 
however, when I had written a third application, and torn it up, my 
professional pride was wounded, and I asked ‘John’ point blank why 
he made a fool out of me so often. He explained that the trouble was 
with his wife. I then asked him if he would be a man for once if I 
adjusted matters with her, and he said he would. I then instructed 
him to have no further conversation with her, but to be pre- 
pared to pay a premium and meet me at the examiner’s in twenty- 
four hours and I would be there with his wife’s consent. 
The next day I timed my interview and called on Mrs. ‘John.’ 
A few inquiries convinced me that she would not yield to 
persuasion and I resorted to heroic measures. ‘Mrs. John,’ I 
said, ‘your husband earnestly desires to carry insurance, but you 
have always hindered him. Now he can’t play fast and loose With busi- 
ness men forever, and this time he has gone too far. He has made 
application and is now at the examiner’s. What have you got to say 
about it? She surrendered then and replied that she guessed she 
would have to submit and I hurried away and collected ‘John’s’ 
premium and sent off his examination. In studying over the Smith 
case I happened to recall how I had succeeded by separating John 
and his wife, and I determined to apply the principle on a large scale. 
To those who wish to succeed I would offer the suggestion: Study 
human nature and try to get the courage to profit by your study.” 
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HINTS TO MANAGERS WHO WANT AGENTS 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 

Having learned where to look for material out of which to develop 
agents, the manager of limited experience will probably be in doubt 
as to how he should approach a prospective agent. This is really not 
much of a puzzle. He should, of course, have kept his prospect under 
observation for a time, and if his opinion of the prospect continues to 
improve he should presently call upon him and make an arrangement 
for an interview. The simple zssurance that the manager wishes to 
present an important matter is usually all that is necessary to secure 
attention. At the interview the manager will proceed to show the 
possible profits and advantages of life insurance as a profession just 
as he would show the past, present and possible profits of a life in- 
surance policy in talking to a prospective applicant. It would not be 
difficult to do this for a company that keeps its agents in touch with 
each other by means of agency cards. Some companies do not issue 
agency cards, however, and the manager of such a company would 
probably be compelled to get his facts and figures from general sources. 


INVESTIGATING AN AGENT’S RECORD. 


The Dash Company that will be used to illustrate this article issues 
a monthly roll of honor card containing the names of all of its 
agents that have reported $25,000 in new business in one month. It 
also issues a monthly card containing the names of agents that have 
written $25,000 in one month, and it also issues a monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual and annual card showing the amount of business that has 
been written by its agencies in these periods. From these various cards 
the figures and tables in this article have been taken, and as the facts 
are not figures intended by the company for general publication, it has 
been thought best to omit the years to which they belong. It may be 
stated, however, that the records are not current, and that they repre- 
sent a time of unusual prosperity in the life insurance business. In 
most cases the figures are exact and it has been necessary to make 
only an occasional estimate or average. The following items from one 
extraordinary month will be of interest: 

In December, the Dash Company’s star writer wrote $550,000 in 
new business with premiums aggregating $27,000. His first commission 
for this one month may be roughly estimated at $13,000, but if it should 
be estimated as low as $10,000 it would still be higher than most bank 
presidents receive in a year and twice as much as the President of the 
United States received for one month. This man’s work shows the 
extreme possibilities of the business of life insurance. In the same 
month ten agents wrote $150,000 in new business, and earned in com- 
missions approximately $4500 each. One agent wrote less than 
$200,000, but his business was mostly single premiums, and as this 
occurred before the enactment of the Armstrong law his commissions 
probably amounted to $20,000. Twenty-five agents wrote over $100,- 
000, and earned perhaps $3000 each. Seventy-five agents wrote over 
$50,000, and earned at least $1200 each. Two hundred agents wrote 
$25,000, and earned over $500 each. The following tables should be of 
interest to prospective agents: 


ANNUAL PREMIUM RECEIPTS FOR TEN YEARS ON WORK DONE 
UNDER GENERAL AGENCY OF MR. ————. 


Table No. 1. Table No. 2. 
Wess os cabcacwesudweeesaexene $201,726.58 | 244 per cent renewals on same. 
Fi sai Li vasesadhveccéivascisas PI Plt go a ee ccc caviiacesacncaeasins $5,000 
Wes ossccraeseucausivenawaces EI od a ows ca dducacdacaccudeatngeste 10,000 
(eels ade coadqecas ceaeaeetnaen I ia ds don ecnccccddawtncenautioa 15,000 
sic rs cstnenadeseniesenaa St Rg ae 5 daca ocauccivcnceseusas 20,000 
ac ivccuaccaveaucesadastoan WPRME Dice cncy cv danBahcnaacgueenadtads 25,000 
Mee. Sonunidscaccdssasenesent I Si cndnne calcccasencdnsenddegess 30,000 
Wiens cack osccsdedestaveanccaxe BERGE UMS ook Ssccesnceceakeccssuadass 35,000 
Weeavacdietawennnaceeuwcodeas SIE Bia on ise odcccussucccans«duduwne 40,000 
1 A RIT Seale RNS SoS SRN GR DMGE AG 5 oh av conacckeastsaategeeas 45,000 
2 256,583.42 | $225,000 


The two and one-half renewal estimate is based on an average 
income of $200,000 for the last ten years. The actual average has been 
$225,658 annually, but $25,000 is allowed for lapses and other shrinkage. 
This gives an average two and one-half per cent renewal income of 
$25,000 a year for the last ten years. 


—— FOR THE YEAR . 





PERSONAL WORK OF MR. 











Table No. 3. Amount. Premium. 

$1,993.56 

8,070.11 

4,628.25 

3,474.12 

5,538.77 

3,209.65 

1,651.59 

NINIMRIINOE ce cvacedunacestes Weg dedawscesensuseheedannddaanades 195,000 8,851.25 
CT LS Re Oe Beier ks faa e apa eh eee, Oreo ee 74,000 3,202.56 
INGWGINDGRY 0. (a vicucndccande<cdndisanaededavanevanuasediacneee 122,067 5,754.93 
VRCQUMIIEN, once <.ccccdiiyhaicewat saascacdiedeagantactasestbtasine 549,579 26,678.36 
$1,469,526 $73,053.11 

Batter pee (Cem COMMUN ica cd sesanstinks cccednnacaccedasdddepenaasie $29,221.00 
EGth BES CORE CORTICES ooo s 6e sca cog ctcccedeieas Kachsdndtentaseandasaes 7,305.31 
Five per Cent COMMISSION 2 ..00.cccacccccccccccccccscccccccceccscccsecessc 3,652.65 


During the first ten years and four months that Mr. D. worked 
he wrote $8,875,043, .or an average of $840,000 a year. Premium on this 
amount at an average of $30 a thousand would give a total of $266,- 
251.90. Forty per cent commission on $266,251 is $106,500. 

Mr. D. has averaged $10,650 a year for the last ten years on new 
work or first premiums. Renewal commission on same for ten years: 





Table No. 4. 
SORRIELSORSs ccaecse-eepcasseseus $1,260 | Eighth year .......0..ccccevcecs $8,820 
ME WOMEN So occu cdetnonseadadepe- pA Se errr ere rt 10,080 
WeMNUNE COBY bc cans acs asd<ousaeas te Sete POA WEEE Sn ceanactavncexcgaceds 11,340 . 
MH MOUBE rca casedacteassawnedsass 5,040 | Eleventh year .............seee- 15,000 
SPREE NGME Si dn a aca'vabbicacemincese 6,300 | 
SEONETE GONE sain sic cies casas. 7,560 71,700 


Mr. D’s average five per cent renewal income for the last eleven 
years has been $6500 a year. Add the renewal and the first commis- 
sion income, and Mr. D’s average total income for the past eleven years 
is $17,000. 

Not every man who takes up life insurance will become a general 
agent or manager. In a number of companies this is not even a pos- 
sibility, but it is a possibility in most companies, and in the effort to 
secure a new agent it is legitimate to hold out this prospect. For this 
reason table No. 1, which shows the actual profits of one of the most 
successful general agencies in the United States has been given for a 
period of ten years. Only the premiums and commissions are shown, 
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but it may be safely estimated that this general agency produced over 
$75,000,000 in new business in the years referred to. 

Table No. 3 shows the personal work of the Dash Company’s star 
writer for the year. His first commission on this business amounted to 
nearly $30,000, and if he had drawn but two renewals he would have 
received approximately $40,000 for this one year’s work. In this year 
he also wrote about $500,000, which, on account of the maximum rule 
in his own company, he was compelled to place with other companies. 
It is a conservative statement to say that he earned $50,000 at writing 
life insurance in this year. 

Table No. 4 attempts to average this same writer’s renewal income 
for eleven years. His annual business having steadily increased in 
recent years and having always a surplus line, it is safe to say that 
his total commissions have averaged $25,000 annually for several years. 

Most men are fascinated by the extraordinary, and the foregoing 
figures and tables are so unusual as to be almost astounding. They 
will interest and excite a prospective agent, if anything will, and they 
are embodied in this article in the hope that all those who have to do 
with the organization of an agency will find them practical and useful. 
These and similar tables have been used by a successful general agent 
for a number of years, and they have never failed to be intensely in- 
teresting to the prospective agent. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE AGENT ASSURED. 


After the profits of life insurance have been fully considered the 
prospective agent may be appealed to in various ways, but one or two 
illustrations must suffice for this article. 

The first appeal may be addressed to the desire for independence 
which is present in nearly every human breast. Every man is ulti- 
mately responsible to someone, and so the expression “limited inde- 
pendence,” which Dickens so happily applied to one of his characters 
is literally and universally true, but the kind of independence which 
all high-spirited persons long for is freedom from an ever-present 
and nagging “boss.” This freedom is one of the blessings of a life 
insurance solicitor. He can choose his own time and his own method 
of work, and he is not compelled to squeeze his individuality into a 
shapeless mass in order to make it fit into a routine. He may receive 
oral or written appeals for more business occasionally, but if he works 
steadily and conscientiously he will never be reprimanded or dis- 
charged even if he only writes $25,000 a year. 

Just as an agent endeavors to learn the exact situation of a pos- 
sible applicant before approaching him for life insurance, so a manager 
should know the exact situation of a prospective agent before ap- 
proaching him. Individual arguments must be used in such cases the 
same as in soliciting applications. Here is a young man who holds a 
good position in the postoffice. His hours are short, he is a widower, 
is not much interested in society, and has more than ordinary intellect 
and character. The time hangs rather heavily upon him when he is 
not at his regular work, and he regrets to waste so much of his time. 
He has even thought of attending lectures on law. or medicine or of 
taking a course in a correspondence school merely for self-improve- 
ment. To such a young man the suggestion that the friends he meets 
in society or at his club may presently be converted into applicants 
for life insurance will appeal with great force. When he learns that 
as a solicitor he can turn every waking moment to profit if he wishes, 
he will perhaps be more strongly moved than he would by the naked 
money considerations. This young man illustrates the force of an 
individual appeal, and it should never be omitted except in cases in 
which it is superfluous. 

Not long ago it was possible to interest a young man in life in- 
surance soliciting by giving him a helper’s contract and permitting him 
to devote all or a part of his leisure time. Some excellent agents have 
been developed by this kind of an apprenticeship, but more stringent 
laws and stricter agency rules have made this impossible in some 
States. A certain company that was represented by several hundred 
helpers in one State a few years ago now prohibits the use of helpers. 
But there is nothing necessarily wrong or cumbersome in the method, 
and when legal or other restrictions do not prohibit it, it is recom- 
mended as a plan for developing agents. 

While it might better have been said at an earlier point it is not 
inappropriate to say that whenever a manager is trying to interest a 
prospective agent he should always call attention to his personal suc- 
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cess as a writer if he has had any. The man who can show that he has 
reported two or three hundred thousand a year for the last ten years 
has a very forcible argument with which to stir the sluggish blood 
of the prospect. 

Finally, while the tables in this article are more especially adapted 
to the use of those who can offer renewal contracts they are by no 
means useless to the salaried manager. The marvels which have been 
described will appeal to any man whether he must work on a renewal 
or a brokerage basis. 

In a later article I will discuss the problem “How to Approach a 
Prospective Agent.” As general agents, salaried managers, agency 
directors and field superintendents must all face this problem in some 
form, and as no one word will include all to whom it will present 
itself, it is proposed to use the word manager. A manager, then, for 
the present purpose is simply one who needs agents, and if further dis- 
tinction is necessary an epithet will be used. 





MEETING OBJECTIONS OF A PERVERSE PROSPECT. 


An agent had approached a prospect who, without giving the 
solicitor time to present his case, began to expound on the “ins and 
outs” of life insurance, making positive statements regarding its cost, 
which he considered excessive, denouncing the system, in short, over- 
throwing the whole plan. 5 

“Now, see here,” said the agent, after he had allowed the prospect, 
to run on a reasonable length of time, “why should you assume to 
know all about my business, which is a technical and a scientific 
business? Why should you know more about it than I do? You 
don’t. 

“Now, you are engaged in the lumber business; a line of business 
about which I know nothing. And I do not pretend to. If I came to 
you to purchase lumber I should rely upon your judgment, your 
knowledge of your own business and your reputation as a merchant. 
Why, therefore, should you talk as though you believed that I am not 
engaged in a reputable calling, and appear to assume that I have not 
as good a standing in my business as you have in yours? You are 
discrediting my calling, and you are reflecting upon the business judg- 
ment and ability of the best men in the business world, who are 
patrons of life insurance because they know it is good.” 

The agent told the writer that he had, after all, rather cross swords 
with such a man than to go after the lukewarm subject who has no 
opinions of his own—right or wrong. 

A successful business man is more satisfactory to solicit and usually 
pans out better in the end. 





ARE “STAR” SOLICITORS DESIRABLE. 


Some life insurance offices have a “star” solicitor, a man who is 
considered an “expert,” able to write applications where other agents 
fail; to crack “hard nuts,” to open “tight oysters.” Is it advisable to 
send out such a man? This question has been asked of many agents, 
and the majority of the answers are that it depends altogether upon 
circumstances and the person solicited; that it is very often successful, 
but that it is more apt to be when dealing with men who are not 
exactly “men of affairs,’ where the prospect does not believe in in- 
surance, or when he stands in the way with objections. 

For example, a business man who is accustomed to make invest- 
ments, who believes in insurance and purchases insurance intelligently, 
states that he does not want any more insurance at present, and states 
his reasons therefor. Then supposing that the “star” solicitor comes 
down; what is the effect? Is he not likely to feel that his judgment, 
business acumen, knowledge of his own affairs are regarded at a 
discount; that he is belittled when it is assumed that he did not know 
his own mind, that he could be won over by persuasion, merely like a 
child? Many men would. take offense and look upon such a pro- 
ceeding as a piece of impertinence. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion that the star man—the last 
resort expert—should be used sparingly and with the greatest caution, 
especially when it all depends upon whether a person is to be event- 
ually won over by letting him take his own time, or whether he is to 
turn to some other company. It all rests with one great accomplish- 
ment which enters so largely into the success of any business— 
knowledge of human nature. 
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MISREPRESENTATIONS BREED DISSATISFACTION. 


Do tricks, sharp practices, pay in soliciting life insurance, more than 
in any other line of business? Is it good business to secure an ap- 
plication by a trick, even if the trick is based upon an intimate 
knowledge of human nature? 

There are plenty of successful agents who would rather never 
secure an application than obtain it by any semblance of a trick. 

Trickery, sharp practices, have no more to do with legitimate life 
insurance than with the sale of stable bonds or other gilt-edge 
securities. No reliable bond house would retain in its employ for a 
single instant a salesman who was known to be tricky. The life 
insurance agent stands in exactly the same position. He is selling gilt- 
edged securities. 

A prospect may not want insurance at first, but when he finally signs 
an application he should do it of his own free will, because he really 
wants it. He may want it now, because of the presentation of the 
matter by the practical agent, who, in bringing the prospect about, has 
shown good salesmanship. He has sold the insurance because his 
ability and knowledge of insurance caused the prospect to see the 
matter in a different and correct light; but applications signed un- 
willingly, or in a half-hearted manner, simply add to the list of lapses. 





RECIPROCATING COURTESIES. 


If a person performs a service for another, does a kind act or a 
favor, he likes to feel that it is appreciated. He may not wish the 
recipient to feel under a perpetual obligation to him, or that he owes 
a never-ending debt of gratitude. What he likes is to feel that what 
he did in the kindness of his heart, actuated by pure friendship, is sin- 
cerely appreciated. It increases, many fold, the pleasure and the satis- 
faction of doing things for people. 

Recently a man who, through his acquaintance and influence, has 
sent a good deal of business to a certain life insurance agent, called at 
the general agency for the purpose of paying his premium. The agent 
introduced him to his principals, mentioning, in a manner which 
showed his appreciation, that the man had sent a good deal of business 
to him. Every person is possessed of a certain amount of vanity; and 
above all things the average man, no matter who or what he is, likes 
to feel that he or what he does is appreciated. This little courtesy 
was, moreover, “business” for the agent; for, whether for himself 
or for others, there is for this man but one agent and one company, and 
that is that agent and whatever company he represents. 





A WIDOW WITH UNPRODUCTIVE SECURITIES. 


He was a prominent merchant in the flour and grain business. He 
made money and invested all his surplus in a Western railroad—a 
farm road some years ago. The name of the road was known to all 
a few years ago. The merchant died, leaving a widow and a de- 
pendent son. The widow was wealthy, so far as her holdings of the 
railroad securities were concerned, but, with the exception of her 
house in the city, she had no other property. The railroad paid no 
Gividends, and the widow had to look for her living to other sources, 
to economize, with a safe deposit box full of depreciated railroad stock. 
This stock is “coming up,” and will, in time, without a shadow of 
doubt, pay handsomely. But the widow is now a very aged woman. 

How much better it would have been if the merchant had protected 
his wife and son with insurance, regular life or annuity, as he was well 
able to do. This is an actual case and one of many like it. 





Nineteen hundred and six was probably the most notable year in the 
history of life insurance. As an institution it has been tried and tested 
as never before. Its solidity and soundness have been established be- 
yond question. It has been pounded and hammered by the Insurance 
Departments, legislative investigating committees, policyholders’ or- 
ganizations, and the press of the country, all because of the extrava- 
gance and peculation of a few. From all this it comes up smiling and 
shines brighter than ever. It is going on with its mission, distributing 
in benefits nearly $300,000,000 annually. The men in charge of this 
great interest have been quick to take advantage and benefit by honest 
and just criticism, have evolved improvements where possible, and have 
valiantly entered the contest for beneficial results to policyholders.— 
Fidelity Bulletin. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND BASEBALL. 


At a banquet given at Jackson, Miss., on the 15th inst., by the 
Mississippi Life Underwriters Association, Mr. Arthur C. Crowder 
responded to a toast, subject, “Our National Game.” He said: 


I have often sat in the grandstand and compared a ball game to 
life insurance. The batter’s struggles to score can be compared to an 
application for life insurance. 

The man at bat facing the pitcher is the applicant facing the local 
medical gxaminer, who fires questions at him calculated to “fan him 
cut.” 

If perchance he reaches first base, either on an error of the doctor 
or on his own merits, the first baseman, in the attitude of the inspection 
department, “holds him up.” 

Stealing second is his next effort, which base represents the grim 
visaged doctor in the home office medical department, who “holds him 
for a while.” 3 

There he must qualify for third base before the policy is issued. 
This base is the most difficult on the diamond to reach, and right here 
the life of the applicant is generally knocked out. 

Reaching third base, where the policy is actually issued by the policy 
department, we who sit on the anxious seat, watching the application in 
its rounds through the various departments, cannot yet count the 
score, for the money is not yet in sight. He must come across with 
the coin in the homestretch, and not until he runs in home, tagging the 
home-plate with his premium does the score board show results. 

In deadly array against this applicant are the field men representing 
other companies in right, left and center, who stand ready to “throw 
him out,” aided by the umpire, who, like the poor life insurance agent, 
never gets any sympathy from anybody. A. C. Crowner. 





THE CERTAINTY NOT THE QUESTION OF SAFETY 


The following from The Investors Guide is worthy of notice, and con- 
tains a statement of facts of considerable value to the solicitor, bring- 
ing out, as it does, the record for safety and a competence for manage- 
ment in the life insurance business which can be equaled by no other 
class of corporations in the country. 

Safety is the distinguishing characteristic of life insurance. 

Who has heard of the failure of any old line life insurance company 
in this country during the past twenty-five years? Not that there have 
been no such failures at all, but they have been so very few and far 
between, and, on the whole, of so little consequence, as to excite no 
general interest. 

Can any other class of financial institutions boast of anywhere nearly 
an equal, much less a better record? We certainly know of none. 

Compared with the hundreds of millions of the people’s savings en- 
trusted to the companies, the losses by failure are almost infinitesimal. 

It is also true that a few companies, a very few, have reinsured out- 
standing risks in other companies, and have ceased doing business dur- 
ing said twenty-five years, every policyholder being thereby the gainer 
rather than a loser. - 

But in said twenty-five years banks galore have failed; trust com- 
panies have proved untrustworthy; railroad presidents have been re- 
placed by receivers; building associations and numberless other financial 
institutions have failed to return the principal invested, much less to 
earn interest thereon. 

From all over the land there has gone up a wail from the money-loser, 
man or woman, rich or poor; those who trusted directors who didn’t 
direct; laws that didn’t protect; reports that didn’t report; examiners 
who didn’t examine. 

But a life insurance company is hard to kill; hard to ‘‘wound unto its 
death.’’ True, certain companies have been charged with, and proved 
guilty of mismanagement along certain lines, but not one of them was 
declared insolvent. 

True, again, that dividends have been reduced and net cost thereby in- 
creased, but every policy remained good for its face at death or maturity. 

Management may differ; dividends may differ; net cost may differ, but 
back of all is the distinguishing feature of life insurance, the legal re- 
serve, with the officials of forty-odd States watching it—perhaps none 
of them watching it all the time, nor all of them most of the time, but 
among them constantly, jealously watching it, watching the reserve. 

So long as the reserve remains intact, so long as the company re- 
mains solvent. 

With its guaranteed cash values, its loan features and other non- 
forfeitable provisions, why should any one hesitate to invest his savings 
under a system so impregnable and fully safeguarded as is old line life 
insurance ?—Investors Guide. 





LIFE INSURANCE IS THE BEST ANCHOR TO WINDWARD 
FOR THE BUSINESS MAN. 


The profits of business in this country are very irregular. Fortunes are 
made quickly sometimes, and sometimes they are quickly lost. Some- 
times a large business just pays living expenses for a series of years. 
The conditions of business—the price of labor and of material, the vari- 
able rate of interest on money, competition, new inventions, changes 
of taste in consumers—all combine to make profits irregular and un- 
stable. A manufacturer lately said in our hearing that he had been ex- 
perimenting with a cutting machine, and had succeeded in adapting it 
to his purpose so that one man did the work of six. The labor was 
worth $20 per week, so he calculated he was saving $5000 or so a year 
on it. That is good for him—but how about his competitors? When 





